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Congressional Quiz 





SWITCHING OFFICES 


It’s common in government for one man to hold 


a number of positions in succession, This quiz tests 
your knowledge of men who have changed from one 
high office to another. Tryfor four correct answers. 


.. 


Q-- Two members of President Eisenhower’s 
cabinet formerly served inthe U.S, Senate. Which 
two of the following: (a) John Foster Dulles: 
(b) Robert B. Anderson; (c) James P. Mitchell; 
(d) Fred A, Seaton? 


A--(a) and (d), Dulles was appointed Senator 
from New York in 1949, by Gov. Thomas E, 
Dewey, after the death of Sen. Robert F, Wagner 
(D). In the 1950 election he was defeated by 
Herbert H. Lehman. He was appointed Secretary 
of State in 1953. Seaton was appointed Senator 
from Nebraska in 1951, after the death of Sen. 
Kenneth Wherry (R), became Secretary of Interior 
in 1956. 


. Q--Two current members of the U.S. Senate 


formerly served in the cabinet of a President. 
Can you name one? 


A--Clinton P. Anderson (D N.M.) and Stuart 
Symington (D Mo.). Symington served as Secre- 
tary of the Air Force under former President 
Harry S. Truman. He was elected to the Senate 
in 1952. Anderson also served under Truman, 
as Secretary of Agriculture. He was elected to 
the Senate in 1948, 


Q--When Woodrow Wilson became President in 
1913, he appointed as Secretary of State aformer 
Presidential nominee of the Democratic party. 
Can you name the man? 


5. 


A--William Jennings Bryan, who was Secretary of 
State from 1913 to 1915. Bryan was the Demo- 
cratic nominee for the Presidency in 1896, 1900 
and 1908. He lost each time. He also served as 
Representative from Nebraska from 1891 to 1895, 


Q--In one state, the Governor is running for the 
Senate, his opponent is a Member of the House of 
Representatives, one of the men running for 
Governor is a U.S. Senator and the other is the 
state attorney general. Name the state and the 
men, 


A--California, where Gov. Goodwin Knight (R) is 
running for the Senate against Rep, Clair Engle 
(D) and Sen. William F, Knowland (R) is running 
for Governor against State Attorney General 
Edmund G, (Pat) Brown (D). 


Q--One man now in the House was formerly a 
U.S. Senator. He is (a) Sam Rayburn; (b) Joseph 
W, Martin Jr.; (c) Don Magnuson; (d) Alton 
Lennon? 


A--(d). Lennon (D) was appointed to the Senate 
from North Carolina in 1953 to fill the vacancy 
created by the death of Sen, Willis Smith(D). He 
served through 1954 and was elected tothe Hcuse 
in 1956. 


Q--A one-time Republican President, defeated for 
reelection after his first term, later was appointed 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. Name him. 


A--William Howard Taft, President from 1909 to 
1912, lost the 1912 election. He was appointed 
Chief Justice in 1921. 
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SOUTHERN STATES’ POLITICAL OUTLOOK 


This is the first of four regional stories on the outlook for the 
1958 election. 

This article deals with the 13 states of the South — Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. 

Useful background for this report is the CQ Fact Sheet on South- 
ern Republicans (Weekly Report p. 189) 

Later articles in this series will deal with the political outlook 
in the East, Midwest and West. 


The 13 Southern states this year elect 7 Governors, 
6 Senators and 120 Representatives. All the Governors 
and Senators whose terms expire this year and all but 10 
of the Representatives are Democrats. 

Fewer switches between the parties are in prospect 
in the South than in any other section of the country. 
Democrats are odds-on favorites to retain all the Senate 
seats and governorships that are up this year. A defeat 
for any of the incumbent Democratic Representatives in 
the South would also be a major upset. 

For the Republicans, the 1958 campaign in the South 
shapes up as a holding operation. Despite President 
Eisenhower’s 1956 feat of carrying sevenofthe 13 South- 
ern states (Florida, Kentucky, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
Tennessee, Texas and Virginia), Republicans are making a 
narrower campaign effort this year than theydidin 1956. 
For instance, only 35 Republicans, including the incum- 
bents, are running for the House in the South this year, 
compared to 56 who made the race in 1956, 

The reason for the slackening in the GOP campaign 
is, of course, the school integration controversy that 
reached its climax when the President dispatched troops 
to Little Rock’s Central High School in the autumn of 
1957. 

At the time of Little Rock, there were many predic- 
tions that the President’s action would doom Republican 
candidates in all the Southern states, 

That prediction has not been borne out. Republicans 
face stiff fights to hold a few of their 10 Southernseats, 
but it does not seem unlikely, at this time, that they will 
succeed in holding all of them. They also have at least 
an outside chance to gain a seat in Texas’ new 22nd 
District (Houston). 

There are several reasons why the GOP holding op- 
eration may be a success: 

1 -- The strong anti-Republican emotion that was 
stirred by the use of troops at Little Rock has abated 
somewhat, President Eisenhower’s recent statements on 
school integration have been moderate; he has even said 
he might personally favor ‘‘slower’’ enforcement of the 
1954 Superme Court decree, Notroops are now patrolling 
Southern schools. Instead, the states’ own school-closing 
laws are the center of controversy and Democratic Govs., 
J. Lindsay Almond of Virginia and Orval E, Faubus of 
Arkansas are coming in for some criticism from voters, 

2 -- The Republican Representatives from districts 
sensitive to the civil rights or segregation problem have, 








without exception, voted exactly as the Democrats from 
similar areas vote. Thus, they can argue effectively that 
civil rights is a regional issue, not a partisan one. 

3 -- The Southern Republicans, operating as mod- 
erates in terms of their owndistricts’ makeup, have built 
substantial personal followings. Democrats concede they 
are stronger than their party in their own bailiwicks. 

The prospects for a successful GOP holding action 
could be knocked into a cocked hat, leaders of the party 
agree, if circumstances force another direct clash between 
Federal and state authorities before November. ‘‘If troops 
go back into the South,’’ one spokesman said, ‘‘it can’t 
help but damage Republican chances.’’ (See p. 1243, 1246) 

At the moment, however, here is how the major races 
look: 


Alabama 


Governor -- State Attorney General John Patterson 
(D), 36, of Phenix City will replace Gov. James E, Folsom 
(D), who cannot succeed himself. William M, Longshore 
of Birmingham is the Republican nominee. 

Senator -- No election. 

House -- Republicans have a candidate in the 9th 
District (Montgomery), the only one Mr. Eisenhower 
carried in 1956, but Rep, George Huddleston Jr. (D) should 
win handily. 





Arkansas 


Governor -- Gov. Orval E, Faubus (D), 48, is slated 
for reelection to his third term. The Republican candi- 
date is George W. Johnson of Greenwood, In 1956 the 
Republican gubernatorial candidate drew 19.4 percent 
of the vote. 

Senator -- No election. 

House -- Democratic incumbents are unopposed. 


Florida 


Governor -- No election. 

Senator -- Sen, Spessard L. Holland (D), 66, is slated 
for election to a third term, Leland Hyzer, Miami at- 
torney, is the Republican nominee, The 1956 Republican 
nominee for Governor received 26.3 percent of the vote. 

House -- The state’s top contest is in the Ist Dis- 
trict, where Rep. William C, Cramer (R), sole Republican 
in the Florida delegation, is favored for reelection to a 
third term. His opponent in this St. Petersburg-Tampa 
area race is the man hedefeated in 1956, Winton H,. King 
of Tampa, Cramer has built his strength in the district 
since his first, narrow victory in 1954, while Democrats 
have been plagued by serious factionalism. 

Others to watch: 

5th District (North Central) -- Rep. A. Sydney Her- 
long (D) had a close call in 1956, winning by only 4,000 
votes when the President carried his district by 51,000. 
Republican William C, Coleman Jr. of Orlando will not 
have the coattail assistance the 1956 GOP contender had, 
so Herlong should have an easier time. 
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Election Roundup - 2 


6th District (South) -- Rep, Paul G, Rogers (D) also 
felt the Eisenhower tide in 1956, with his margin cut to 
under 13,000 votes as the President carried the district by 
59,000. He is favored over his newopponent, Charles P, 
Ware (R) of Jupiter Island. 

Georgia 

Governor -- Lt, Gov. Ernest Vandiver (D), 40, is 
unopposed for election to succeed Gov. MarvinGriffin (D), 
who cannot succeed himself. 

Senator -- No election. 

House -- The only contest is in the 5th District (At- 
lanta) where Rep. James C, Davis (D) may be opposed, as 
he was in 1956, by attorney Randolph W, Thrower (R). 
Davis won by 27,000 votes last time, should have no 
trouble repeating. 





Kentucky 


Governor -- No election. 

Senator -- No election. 

House -- The state’s topcontest is inthe 3rd District 
(Louisville), pitting Rep. John M. Robsion Jr. (R) against 
State Rep. Frank W. Burke (D). Robsion, now seeking 
his fourth term, had an extremely close call in the last 
off-year election, 1954, when he received only 50.2 per- 
cent of the total vote. The recession has hit Louisville 
quite hard. Registration figures favor the Democrats, 
and the local Democratic organization is anxious to flex 
its muscles in advance of the 1959 Democratic guber- 
natorial primary fight. A light vote could put Robsion in 
serious jeopardy. 

Still, the district has elected Republicans to the 
House in every election since 1946, Robsion has all the 
advantages that normally fall to anincumbent. And he can 
count on the help of Kentucky’s two Republican Senators, 
both very popular in Louisville. The outcome could be 
close, but Robsion rates the edge. 

Others to watch: 

lst District (Western) -- The bitter primary battle in 
which Frank A, Stubblefield (D) defeated veteran Rep. 
Noble J. Gregory (D) is stillechoinginthe courts. But it 
is doubtful whether Republicans can take advantage of 
the Democratic dissension in this strongly Democratic 
area, TheGOP nominee is James G, Bandy of Greensville. 

2nd District (West-Central) -- Rep. William H, Nat- 
cher (D) had a scare in 1956, winning by only 2,650 votes 
as Mr. Eisenhower carried his district by 12,000. Nat- 
cher is up against State Rep. Wayland Render of Center- 
town this time, and is favored. 


Louisiana 


Governor -- No election. 

Senator -- No election. 

House -- Rep. Hale Boggs (D) in the 2nd District 
(New Orleans) is the only incumbent with a Republican 
opponent, John Patrick Conway. Boggs polled 64.5 percent 
of the vote in 1956 eventhough Mr, Eisenhower carried his 
district handily. No difficulty is foreseen for him this 
year, 

The Democratic runoff primary Sept. 27 will select the 
successor to the late 8th District Rep. George S. Long (D). 


Mississippi 
Governor -- No election. 
Senator -- Sen. John C, Stennis (D), 57, is unopposed 


for reelection to the Senate seat he has held since 1948. 
House -- Democratic incumbents unopposed. 








a 
Voting Percentages 


In Key Southern Districts 


This chart shows the recent voting history of 19 
Congressional districts in the South that may bear 
watching in this election, Columns 1, 2 and 3 give the 
WINNING CANDIDATE’S share of the vote in 1956 
1954 and 1952. A ‘‘t’? indicates that the winner was 
not of the same party as the current incumbent; that 
is,a switched district. Columns 4 and 5 give the per- 
centage of the vote won by Mr. Eisenhower in 1956 
and 1952. 

Headnotes 


* Doubtful district won by less than 55 percent of total vote. 


| Switched district, 
4 5 
Eisenhower % 
1956 1952 


X No major party opposition, 





1 2 3 
1956 1954 1952 





FLORIDA 
*5 Herlong D ol.4 XxX X 65.4 63.0 
*6 Rogers D 54.7 X 60.8 69.7 65.5 
1 Cramer R 56.4 50.7 SO.7t 63:0 61:9 
GEORGIA 
5 Davis D 59.2 64.4 X 39.3 40.5 
KENTUCKY 
*2 Natcher D Si3 X 54.4 $5.2 474 
*7 Perkins D 52.4 60.4 58.2 52.6 42.9 
5 Spence D 55.9 61.0 55.4 56.3 50,2 
1 Gregory D X X 65.8 37.1 38.6 
3 Robsion R 57.4 S02 MD 58.8 54.6 
NORTH CAROLINA 
*9 Alexander D 53.9 52.2 51.5 61.7 58:t 
8 Kitchin D 59.5 59.1 59.9 51.8 48.9 
5 Scott D 59.7 66.2 X 55.2 44.1 
*12 Shuford D 54.5 61.5 56.9 54.9 51.5 
10 Jonas R 62:5: 57.5 57.4 62.4 59.0 
OKLAHOMA 


1 Belcher R 57.2 58.8 58.6 65.8 56.2 
TEXAS 


5 Alger R S56 529 Xt 65.7 63.0 
VIRGINIA 

3 Gary D 59.1 58.0 57.5 70.1 61.0 

10 BroyhillR 56.2 53.7 50.2 56.3 60.3 

6 Poff R 62.1 62.3 51.5 66.2 62.8 











North Carolina 


Governor -- No election. 

Senator -- Sen. B, Everett Jordan (D), 61, appointed 
April 19 to the vacancy created by the death of Sen, W. 
Kerr Scott (D), is strongly favored for election to the two 
remaining years of Scott’s term. He is opposed by 
Richard C, Clarke Jr. of Hendersonville, who made a good 
race as the GOP candidate for the House in the 12th Dis- 
trict in 1956. In 1956, the Republican candidates for 
Governor and Senator received just about one-third of 
the statewide vote. 

House -- The standout contest is in 10th District 
(Charlotte and vicinity) between Rep. Charles Raper 
Jonas (R) andStateRep. David Clark (D). Both are from 
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Lincolnton, where Clark once rented space in Jonas’ 
law office. Democrats regard Clark, with his record in 
the legislature, as a strong candidate against Jonas, but 
the GOP incumbent has entrenched himself well in the dis- 
trict since his first victory in1952, In 1956, with a boost 
from President Eisenhower, he rolled up a 36,000-vote 
majority. Republicans feel sure Jonas will weather the 
challenge from Clark. 

Others to watch: 

9th District (Western) -- Rep. HughQ, Alexander (D), 
seeking a fourth term, managed to build his margin to its 
highest point -- 10,000 votes -- in 1956, even though Mr. 
Eisenhower carried his district by 30,000. The GOP 
nominee is William White of Taylorsville. Thereis basic 
GOP strength in the 9th, but Democrats feel Alexander 
has passed his toughest tests. , 

12th District (Far Western) -- David Hall (D), a 
crippled attorney from Sylva, is the substitute for Rep. 
George A. Shuford (D), who was forced to withdraw his 
candidacy because of ill health. Hall is expected to hold 
the district against Republican nominee W, Harold Sams, 
an Asheville attorney. 


Oklahoma 


Governor -- Tulsa County Prosecutor J. Howard 
Edmondson (D), 32, is a strong favorite over Republican 
nominee Phil Ferguson, who served as a Democratic 
Representative from 1935 to 1941. Gov. Raymong Gary 
(D) cannot seek reelection. 

Senator -- No election. 

House -- In the normally-Republican 1st District, 
Democrats hope Edmondson’s gubernatorial coattails will 
help fellow-Tulsan Herbert William Wright Jr. (D) defeat 
Rep. Page Belcher (R). In the normally-Democratic 6th 
District, Republicans hope resentment over expansion of 
Fort Sill, which almost beat Rep. Toby Morris (D) in the 


primary, will give Fred L. Coogan (R) enough votes to 


upset Morris in November. 


South Carolina 


Governor -- Lt. Gov. Ernest F, (Fritz) Hollings, 36, 
of Charleston is unopposed for- election as Governor, 
succeeding Gov. George Bell Timmerman Jr. (D)who can- 
not seek another term. 

Senator -- No election. 


House -- The six Democratic incumbents are un- 
opposed. 
Tennessee 


Governor -- Buford Ellington (D), 51, commissioner 
of agriculture under outgoing Gov. Frank G, Clement (D), 
is in line to succeed Clement as Governor. His Republi- 
can opponent is Tom P, Wall Jr. of Nashville. Republi- 
cans have not drawn more than one-third of the vote in 
recent statewide contests, but they hope to make a show- 
ing against Ellington, who received only 31.3 percent of 
the total vote in the four-man Democratic primary. 

Senator -- Sen. Albert Gore (D), 50, is headed for a 
second term in the Senate. His Republican opponent is 
Hobart F, Atkins of Knoxville. 

House -- Republicans are expected to retain their 
strongly-held seats in eastern Tennessee’s lst and 2nd 
Districts. The only other district they are contesting 
is the 5th (Nashville), a Democratic bastion, 
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Election Roundup - 3 
Texas 


Governor -- Gov. PriceDaniel (D), 48, will be re- 
elected to a second term over Republican nominee Edwin 
S. Mayer of San Angelo. In 1956, the Republican candi- 
date against Daniel received 15.2 percent of the vote. 

Senator -- Sen, Ralph W. Yarborough (D), 45, will be 
elected to his first full terminthe Senate over Republican 
nominee Roy Whittenburg of Amarillo. 

House -- The standout contest, perhaps the closest of 
any in the South, is inthe 5th District (Dallas), where Rep. 
Bruce Alger (R), only Republican inthe Texas delegation, 
seeks a third term. The Democratic contender, State 
Rep. Barefoot Sanders (D), no hillbilly, but a respected 
legislator, is spearheading a major party effort to fore- 
close Alger’s hold on this seat. Alger, a conservative in 
an essentially conservative district, is working hard to 
portray the contest interms of ideology, rather than party 
loyalty. He is an effective campaigner with strong local 
backing, and Republicans are going all-out to maintain 
their Texas foothold. The outcome is in doubt. 

Others to watch: 

In the new 22nd District, carved out of Harris County 
(Houston) to replace the abolished at-large seat held by 
retiring Rep. Martin Dies (D), the Democrats have a 
slight, but not certain, edge. The district has a conser- 
vative political coloration and the Democratic nominee, 
County Judge Bob Casey, fits that description. The Re- 
publican nominee is T, Everton Kennerly, a leader of the 
Houston bar with a long record of civic service. The 
Republicans can claim a major victory if they upset Casey. 

Virginia 

Governor -- No election. 

Senator -- Sen, Harry Flood Byrd (D), 71, a Senator 
since 1933, has no formalGOP opposition. Dr. Louise Of- 
tedal Wensel, a Fisherville physician, is running against 
Byrd as an Independent Republican without party backing. 

House -- There are two major contests in the state. 

6th District (Roanoke and West Central Area) -- Rep. 
Richard H. Poff (R), seeking a fourth term, is the object 
of a major Democratic offensive, headed byGov, J, Lind- 
say Almond (D), who formerly represented this district. 
Almond trounced Poff’s law partner, Ted Dalton, in the 
1957 gubernatorial race and now would liketoretire Poff 
from political office, too, Chosen to accomplishthis aim 
is Richard F, Pence (D), aRoanoke attorney. Poff, a true 
Virginian in his voting record, turned back a similar 
Democratic offensive in 1956 by 20,000 votes, is given the 
edge again this time. 

10th District (Washington, D.C., suburbs) -- Rep. Joel 
T. Broyhill (R), also after afourth term, faces perhaps his 
toughest opponent in Democrat Joseph H., Freehill of Falls 
Church, Broyhill has enjoyed the backing of conservative 
Democrats in his past campaigns; this, plus the basic GOP 
strength brought into the district by Government workers 
from other states, has enabled him to improve his me- 
jority in each election. Although Freehill has built a sub- 
stantial personal organization, there is little evidence yet 
he has split the coalition that elected Broyhill the past 
three times. 

Others to watch: 

lst District -- Thomas N, Downing (D), 39, a Newport 
News attorney, defeated Rep. Edward J. Robeson Jr. (D) 
in the primary and is unopposed in the general election. 

The only Democrat with opposition is 3rd District 
Rep. J. Vaughan Gary, and he is strongly favored, 
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CONSERVING WATER BY CLEANING IT 


Federal spending to inspire communities tostemthe 
rising tide of water pollution by building sewage disposal 
plants reaches the $100 million mark this month, 

Backers of this new program call it the first real 
break-through in the long campaign to conserve water by 
keeping it clean. They want Federal participation 
broadened, The Eisenhower Administration wants to pull 
the Government out of the programentirely. So the stage 
is set for a battle in the 86th Congress. 

In addition, conservationists will debate the program 
during upcoming conventions marking the 100th anni- 
versary of President Theodore Roosevelt’s birth (Oct. 
27, 1858) and the 50th anniversary of his Governor’s 
Conference on conservation (May 13, 1908). 


Legislative Background 


This situation underlies the basic water conservation 
problem: the demand for water in the U.S. is ever in- 
creasing but the supply of it is constant. There is no 
more water in the country now than when the Pilgrims 
landed. 

The only practical solution to this problem is to use 
the same water over and over again as it flows to the sea. 
This means each user must clean his water after using 
it. Otherwise users downstream will have only dirty 
water to draw upon. 

These simple facts motivated the construction grants 
program in the Water Pollution Control Act of 1956 (PL 
660). It was an attempt to persuade communities to clean 
the water they used before sending it on down stream. 

The persuasion was in the form of Federal dollars 
to help pay for local sewage disposal plants. Backers 
of the grants said the Federal Government had a responsi- 
bility in keeping water clean since streams flowed across 
state borders. Opponents said it was strictly a state 
problem. 

Each viewpoint was reflected in separate bills. The 
Senate June 17, 1955, by voice vote passed the “‘leave it 
to the states’’ bill, The bill provided an unspecified 
amount of Federal money for pollution research and $2 
million a year for five years to help states plan pollution 
programs. No construction grants were authorized. 

Chairman John A, Blatnik (D Minn.) of the House 
Public Works Rivers and Harbors Subcommittee forged 
the more liberal bill (HR 9540). In the form he intro- 
duced it, the bill authorized $100 million a year for 10 
years to help communities build sewage disposal plants. 
The community would have to match the grants dollar for 
dollar and no more than $500,000 in Federal money could 
go for any one plant. 

The full House Public Works Committee trimmed his 
bill before reporting (H Rept 2190) it tothe floor May 21, 
1956. It cut the authorization for grants to $50 million a 
year for 10 years and limited the Federal contribution 
to one-third of the plant’s cost or $300,000, whichever 
was smaller. 


The House took up Blatnik’s amended bill June 13 
1956. The crucial vote came onRep. J. Harry McGregor’s 
(R Ohio) motion to send the bill back to committee so the 
grants section could be eliminated. The House, ona 
165-213 (D 25-176; R 140-37) roll-call vote, rejected the 
motion. The bill then passed 338-31 (D 190-5; R 148-26), 

A Senate-House conference committee June 26, 1956, 
reported (H Rept 2479) a compromise version of the 
pollution bills. Blatnik’s construction grant program 
survived. However, the conferees reduced the Federal 
contribution to 30 percent or $250,000, whichever was 
smaller, They also inserted a formula for distributing 
the Federal money on the basis of population and need, 
The total grants authorized remained $50 million a year 
for 10 years. 

The Senate and House June 27, 1956, by voice votes 
approved the comprornise bill, sending it to the White 
House, for signature or veto, President Eisenhower July 
9, 1956, signed the measure into PL 660, but declared 
the construction program went beyond his original re- 
quests. (For voting and additional legislative background, 
see 1956 Almanac p. 570.) 

Several times the construction program nearly has 
been killed by Members of Congress swinging economy 
cleavers. However, the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare received the full $50 million for fiscal 1957, 
$45 million for fiscal 1958 and $45 million fiscal 1959 
from Congress. The department was instructed to 
allocate the $45 million appropriations just as if they were 
$50 million. This can be done because several states 
have not asked for their full quota of Federal money. 


Program’s Popularity 


PL 660 gives the states, not the Federal Government, 
the power to sift requests for Federaldollars. The state 
goes over community applications and decides which ones 
will be given priority under PL 660. 

Public Health Service officials told Congressional 
Quarterly Sept. 18 that this arrangement has wiped away 
state officials’ original fears that the Federal Government 
was going to dominate their water programs. (PHS 
administers PL 660 for the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare.) 

Blatnik claims the ‘‘success of this program has been 
nothing short of phenomenal’’ and the PHSdirector of the 
program, Gordon E, McCallum, says the Federal dollars 
have proved to be an ‘‘unmistakable stimulus’’ to com- 
munity construction of sewage disposal plants. 

Verbal claims aside, Public Health Service statistics 
show that under PL 660: 

@ Every state and the District of Columbia have asked 
for and received Federal money for sewage plants, Only 
Alaska and the Virgin Islands have not asked for money. 

®@ Total municipal spending for sewage plants has risen 
markedly (see box). 

® Communities have put up about $3.50 of their own 
for each Federal dollar received for construction, 
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Outlook 


Despite the apparent popularity of the Federally- 
aided sewage plant construction program, the Eisenhower 
Administration wants the Federal Government to withdraw 
from it at the end of fiscal 1959 instead of at the end of 
fiscal 1966. 

President Eisenhower in his Jan. 13 budget (fiscal 
1959) said: ‘‘While this budget recommends continuation 
of this program at the 1958 level, it is expected that by 
the end of 1959 the Federal Government and the states 
will have had an opportunity to act onthe recommendation 
of the Joint Federal-State Action Committee that the 
states assume this function entirely. Therefore, it is 
anticipated that no funds will be included in the 1960 
budget for this purpose, should this recommendation be 
accepted as practicable by Congress.’’ 

President Eisenhower asked for creation of the joint 
committee during a speech to the Governor’s Conference 
in Williamsburg, Va., June 24, 1957. The committee 
consists of seven representatives of the Executive Branch 
appointed by President Eisenhower and 10 governors 
appointed by the Governor’s Conference, Its purpose is 
to find ways to relieve the Federal Government of 
responsibilities that could be performed by the states. 

The joint committee Dec. 5, 1957, recommended 
putting the sewage plant construction program under the 
states, It said the state money needed to stimulate 
local construction should come from tax revenue now 
collected by the Federal Government. The joint com- 
mittee proposed turning over to the states a portion of 
the local telephone service taxes. 

Blatnik is at the forefront of those fighting the joint 
committee’s recommendations. On Feb, 13, 1958, he 
quoted the President’s Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations as saying: ‘‘Any general or selective reduction 
or repeal of Federal grants coupled with an equivalent 
reduction in Federal taxes would intensify the fiscal 
problems of the lower-income states, which would lose 
far more in grants than they would gain in taxes.’’ Blat- 
nik claimed the Federal participation in the grant program 
must be broadened to keep communities in usable water, 

Outside of the Federal Government, conservationists 
are taking Blatnik’s side. The American Mining Con- 
gress, Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. and National 
Assn, of Manufacturers are backing the Administration 
viewpoint. Industry is fast becoming the biggest user of 
water. 

The Eisenhower Administration is expected to re- 
sume its efforts to get the Federal Government out of 
the program soon after the 86th Congress reports for 
work in January. But the Democratic support for the 
program, plus its growing popularity among state of- 
ficials, point to continuation of the program at least 
through fiscal 1966 and probably beyond. 





Sewage Plant Construction 


Public Health Service estimates of total national 
spending for sewage disposal plants by calendar 
years, with 1955-value dollar amounts shown in 
parentheses: 1952, $137 million ($159 million); 1953, 
$187 million ($206 million); 1954, $229 million ($241 
million); 1955, $201 million; 1956, $354 million ($338 
million); 1957, $351 million ($320 million). 








CHART A 


Water Pollution - 2 








State Allotments 


This listing shows how much Federal money each state 
was eligible to receive, how much it asked for and how much 
it got between the enactment of PL 660 in 1956 and Aug. 31, 
1958. The money is tohelp communities build sewage disposal 
plants. The ‘‘Money Requested’’ column shows requests which 
communities made to their state governments. The state 
decides which communities shall receive the available Federal 
money. 


FEDER AL MONEY MONEY 


STATE ALLOTMENT REQUESTED GRANTED 





$ 2,786,663 
1,067,765 
2,024,162 
4,087,387 
1,868,633 
1,410,865 

668,523 
847,025 
1,729,835 


ALABAMA $ 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 

D. OF C. 

FLORIDA 


1,067,765 
2,024,162 
11,940,889 
2,182,434 
3,132,366 
965,344 
917,675 
5,583,807 


2,720,272 
1,485,484 
ILLINOIS 5,470,134 
INDIANA 5,390,513 
jOWA 3,820,132 
KANSAS 2,203,753 
KENTUCKY 2,978,764 
LOUISIANA 2,232,676 
MAINE 464,831 


2,514,271 
1,374,621 
3,480,726 
2,035,408 
1,729,244 
2,203,753 
2,142,748 
1,797,229 

464,831 


GEORGIA 
IDAHO 


1,897,937 
1,672,752 
6,714,193 
6,497,295 

813,093 
5,587,545 
1,309,174 
1,911,748 

266,775 


1,486,359 
1,195,652 
2,774,090 
1,852,700 

810,542 
2,223,520 
1,007,274 
1,541,354 

266,775 


MARYLAND 
MASS ACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 


2,254,875 
3,387,150 
4,170,500 
2,781,875 
3,515,850 
3,184,075 
1,519,450 
2,019,075 

991,300 


651,078 
3,893,491 
1,291,036 

11,627,149 
3,796,090 

906,212 
6,164,110 
2,361,420 
3,017,095 


651,078 
2,803,491 
1,252,645 
5,895,801 
3,215,050 

903,296 
4,836,811 
1,669,531 
1,344,740 


1,594,900 
3,333,500 
1,891,050 
8,240,550 
3,804,050 
2,050,550 
4,967,025 
2,586,725 
1,956,000 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 

NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 


OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 


4,674,213 
608,389 
1,697,249 
881,053 
2,399,678 
4,308,050 
1,472,389 
856,686 
1,831,299 


6,299,350 
1,544,575 
3,025,150 


11,930,910 
608,389 
1,697,249 
892,603 
4,933,505 
7,583,660 
2,034,813 
1,096,686 
2,027,310 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 2,001,525 
TENNESSEE 3,395,525 
TEXAS 5,147,625 
UTAH 1,771,575 
VERMONT 1,677,575 
VIRGINIA 3,072,075 


1,529,735 
1,974,198 


2,274,725 
2,695,725 
2,927,375 5,149,723 2,113,498 
1,349,175 871,274 802,379 
1,276,900 ---- ---- 

1,513,900 291,055 291,055 
3,531,375 1,168,020 1,127,520 
2,464,725 ---- ---- 


2,543,020 
4,724,504 


WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
ALASKA 

HAWAII 

PUERTO RICO 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 








TOTAL $150,000,000 $166,607,349 $96,531,789 
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Water Pollution - 3 CHART B 


HOW STATES ARE USING FEDERAL MONEY TO COMBAT POLLUTION 


These Public Health Service statistics show the number and cost of plants being built and those completed since enactment of the 1956 
Water Pollution Control Act, The Federal Government can pay up to 30 percent of the eligible cost of a community plant or $250,000, 
whichever is smaller, The "Overall Program" column includes plants in the blueprint stage for which money has been reserved as well as 
plants constructed and finished. (As of Aug. 31, 1958) 





SEWAGE PLANTS COMPLETED OVERALL PROGRAM 
Total Cost Federal Grant No. Total Cost | Federal Grant 
1,201,944 $ 360,584 16 $ 13,945,847 $ 2,786,663 


PLANTS BEING CONSTRUCTED 
No, Total Cost Federal Grant | No. 
5 $ 7,386,741 $ 1,137,704 3 § 


STATE 

















ALABAMA 


ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 


CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 


DELAWARE 
D. OF C. 
FLORIDA 
GEORGIA 
IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
lIOWA 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 


MARYLAND 
MASS ACHUSETTS 


MICHIGAN 


MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 


MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 


NEW YORK 


NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 


OHIO 


OKLAHOMA 


OREGON 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 


WASHINGTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 


WYOMING 
ALASKA 


HAWAII 


8 
12 
17 
10 

5 


z 
2 
8 
6 


6 
25 
12 
16 
15 
10 
13 

2 

5 

5 
27 
12 

7 
24 


2,565, 585 
4,315,246 
12,277,041 
2,406, 669 
4,420,515 
144, 232 
7,027,981 
3,581, 236 
2,198,470 
3,219,625 
11,713,605 
7, 805,003 
5,294, 366 
6,788,587 
5,250,691 
4,549, 895 
335,436 
1,976, 189 
3,704, 830 
9,600, 208 
4,244,000 
1,183, 208 
8,072, 660 
845,518 
5,334,219 
512, 248 
894, 283 

8, 366, 247 
3, 146,205 
20,075,426 
10,051,554 
1,942, 193 
13, 277,333 
6,374,838 
3,411,780 
15,843, 732 
1,551,719 
1,818,097 
723,796 

3, 123,359 
20,021,839 
7,340,374 
128,954 
7,118,034 
3,546,038 
3,794,708 
6,732, 364 
1,190,678 


769,676 
863,524 
2,379,426 
694,787 
1,021,465 
43,270 
500 ,000 
980,716 
581,311 
750,429 
2,837,251 
1,470,450 
1,026,737 
1,439,874 
994,482 
1,296,568 
100,631 
452,906 
720,432 
2,603,526 
1,213, 856 
354,962 
1,298,231 
249,193 
1,279,990 
153,675 
325,330 
1,943,858 
912,379 
2,567,749 
2,096,349 
590,571 
2,795,071 
1,356,858 
995,795 
3,369,782 
453, 289 
543,383 
191,837 
873,793 
3,379,615 


1,617,659 
354,954 


] 
2 
16 


237,155 
118, 240 
4,941,646 
1,932,409 


852,179 


93,834 
1,458,453 
350, 302 
1,487,232 
872,642 
768, 258 
578,977 


1,383,638 
124,735 
591,990 
349,579 

83, 262 

1,568,673 

101,764 
76,950 
252,494 
89,777 
258,674 
58, 882 
486,569 
496,778 

2,159, 538 
648,021 
882, 536 
372,941 

17,000 
504,965 
222,983 
936,736 

1,251,003 
620,991 


567,375 
1,849, 877 
203, 192 
1,439, 873 
30, 146 


136, 850 


71,147 
32,482 
1,284,013 
549,514 


255,654 


28, 150 
437,537 
105,091 
374, 228 
255,534 
230,478 
157,033 
396 , 663 

37,420 
170, 564 

88,996 

24,979 
324,884 

30,649 

12,209 

75,748 

26 , 933 

64,753 

17,664 
141,800 
142, 540 
486,939 
166,427 
261,059 
111,882 

5,100 
151,490 

62,891 
281,020 
353,764 
186,297 
120,720 
552,695 

60,957 
227,926 

9,044 


41,055 


16 
32 
37 
25 
7 
6 
4 
16 
19 


S8sSuR= 


—-nt 


BSuviUS8oSSRBEVSSSuowkNESBS 


3,559, 232 
9,688,603 
17,986,344 
6,733,479 
5,718,515 
2,228,411 
8,871,398 
5,863,472 
11,665,932 
5,642,932 
13,858,521 
11,596,414 
9,216,673 
9,625,710 
9,111,945 
6,288,819 
1,549,436 
6,595,050 
5,288,925 
10,182, 150 
6,592,537 
3,860,574 
11,642,675 
3,678,425 
6,246,688 
889, 248 
2,337,777 
14,866,110 
4,394,593 
33,511,159 
14,264,689 
3,006,748 
23,508,967 
7,519,342 
4,630,470 
21,709,750 
2,068,719 
5,699, 884 
3,651,330 
9,721,167 
23,253,783 
8,134,089 
3,400, 754 
11,091,141 
5,742,619 
10,395,562 
8,476,627 
3,187,235 


973,814 


1,067,765 
2,024, 162 
4,087,387 
1,868,634 
1,410, 865 

668,523 

847,025 
1,729, 835 
2,514, 271 
1,374,621 
3,480,726 
2,035,408 
1,729, 244 
2, 203,753 
2, 142,748 
1,797,229 

464,83] 
1,486,359 
1,195,652 
2,774,090 
1,852,700 

810,542 
2,223, 520 
1,007, 274 
1,541,354 

266,775 

651,078 
2,803,491 
1, 252,645 
5,895,801 


1,472, 389 

856 , 686 
1,831, 299 
1,529,735 
1,974, 198 
2,113,498 

802, 379 


291,055 


pm i mHOormWtI KH AONDAN—NVVOVOAWNNW—ND I WWWNHNHWHW ! WH HY — 


1,127,520 


PUERTO RICO 1,121,878 250 ,000 


= -- 1] 5,334,278 
VIRGIN ISLANDS -- -- = 











TOTAL $268,349,433 $ 55,957,118 $32,661,063 $ 8,776,513 1146 $439,008,562 $96,531,790 
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Political Notes 





SOUTHERN GOVERNORS MEET 


Southern Governors, meeting Sept. 21-24 at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., spent most of their time discussing two non- 
agenda items, politics and school integration. 

Politics -- Reports from Lexington indicated there 
was no sign of third party stirrings fromthe Democratic 
Governors assembled there. Instead, the Governors ex- 
pressed some fears they might be forced out of the party 
by ‘‘extreme Northern liberals’’ who insist on a strong 
civil rights platform. 

Among those who said they hoped and believed there 
would be no third party were Mississippi Gov. James P. 
Coleman, Georgia Gov. Marvin Griffin and Florida Gov. 
LeRoy Collins, all Democrats. 

Coleman seemingly spoke for the majority of the 
Governors when he said: ‘‘We are certainly not going to 
give aid and comfort to the Republican party by organiz- 
ing a third party.”’ 

Integration -- The Governors took no formal action 
on the school integration controversy, despite ‘a great 
deal of public and private discussion. 

The resolutions committee rejected, by a 5-1 vote, 
a proposal by Maryland Gov. Theodore R. McKeldin (R) 
pledging support of the 14th Amendment and the Supreme 
Court school integration decision. 

An informal proposal to commend Virginia and Ar- 
kansas for their ‘‘close-the-schools’’ anti-integration 
policies never came to a vote. 

Florida’s Gov. Collins proposed in a speech that 
Congress legislate in 1959 on the school question. He 
suggested that Congress create separate commissions to 
deal with the school integration problem in each state. 
Commission members would be named by the President, 
with the advice and consent of the state Governor. The 
commissions, in Collins’ plan, would seek to facilitate 
desegregation in areas where it is feasible and would 
seek to prevent ‘‘improvident, forced desegregation.”’ 
Collins said he would seek action on his proposal by the 
national Governors Conference, which he heads. 

Other Actions -- The Southern Governors departed 
from the traditional free trade position of their region to 
adopt a resolution calling on Congress and the President 
to ‘‘protect the national security and the domestic eco- 
nomy’’ by limiting ‘‘excessive’’ imports. A study com- 
mission was established to review the import problem. 
Textile and petroleum imports are of particular concern 
to the South, 

They also approved a plan tocreate a regional inter- 
state agreement for peaceful nuclear energy development. 
Such a compact would have to be approved by Congress 
and the legislatures of the participating states. 

Other resolutions called for strengthened narcotics 
law enforcement, state assistance to community planning 
and maintenance of the strength of the National Guard. 


PRESIDENT’S PLANS 


The White House Sept. 25 announced President Eisen- 
hower would make a three-day political tour to California 
and Illinois. He will make regionally-televised speeches 


Oct. 20 from Los Angeles, Oct. 21 from San Francisco 
and Oct. 22 from Chicago. 

At the same time, Republican National Chairman 
Meade Alcorn announced plans to form a network of Senior 
Republican Clubs for persons over 65. Alcornsaid some 
clubs would be set up this year and the whole country 
would be covered before the 1960 election. 

Alcorn said there were 15 million voters past 65 and 
past studies indicated that well over 55 percent of their 
votes go to the Republicans. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE RECOUNT 


(For background, see Weekly Report p. 1174) 

A recount was ordered for Sept. 29 in the disputed 
Republican gubernatorial primary in New Hampshire. 
Complete returns gave Wesley Powell (R), an attorney 
and former aide to Sen, Styles Bridges (R), a 396-vote 
lead over ex-Gov. Hugh Gregg (R 1953-55) out of more 
than 79,000 votes. Gregg asked for the recount. 


Correction 


The ‘‘gathering of educational statistics’’ item in 
chart on page 1198 ofthe Sept. 12 Weekly Report describ- 
ing the cost of the National Defense Education Act should 
read $6.5 million. The U.S, Office of Education estimates 
it will spend $1 million in fiscal 1959, $1.5 million in fis- 
cal 1960, $2 million in fiscal 1961 and $2 million in fiscal 
1962 to gather educational statistics. 





Books and Articles 


Following is a selected list of books and articles 
relating to Congress, politics, and public affairs. 


The Supreme Court from Taft to Warren, by Alpheus 
Thomas Mason. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press. A discussion of personal and 
political influences operating within the Nation’s 
highest court. 

Politics: Who Gets What, When, How, by Harold Lass- 
well. New York: Meridian Books, Inc. $1.35. This 
reprint contains a new reappraisal by the author. 

‘*The Bright Young Menin Politics,’’ by Paul Douglas 
(D Ill.), Esquire, September 1958, A selection by 
a U.S, Senator of outstanding Democrats and Re- 
publicans forging a career in government and 
politics, 

‘*The Highway Billions,’’ Fortune, September 1958. 
In this first of a series of articles on public 
works Fortune discusses the Nation’s $100 
billion program to modernize our highways. 

“‘Caught in a Trap of Our Own Making,’’ by Chalmers 
M. Roberts, The Reporter Oct, 2, 1958. This ar- 
ticle reveals that a poll of the Democratic Policy 
Committee in 1955 showed the group unanimous 
in its opposition to the application of the Formosa 
Resolution for the defense of Quemoy. 
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Committee Roundup 








LABOR INVESTIGATION 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Select Committee on Im- 
preper Activities in the Labor cr Management Field. 

ACTION -- Sept. 20 -- Released a statement by 
Chairman John L, McClellan (D Ark.) that urged Team- 
sters Union President James R. Hoffa to resign his job 
in the interest of ‘‘decent unionism.’’ McClellan charged 
Hoffa was the source of a ‘‘cancer’’ thathad spread cor- 
ruption and violence within the union’s management. 
(Weekly Report p. 1228) 

McClellan said since Hoffa took over as head of the 
Teamsters $7 million in union funds had been mishandled, 
loaned to gangsters and racketeers, invested in projects 
backed by Hoffa’s friends or used for Hoffa’s personal 
benefit. The McClellan statement was prepared for pub- 
lication with the Committee’s printed hearings of the re- 
cent seven weeks’ probe into Teamsters activities. Mc- 
Clellan said the hearing record showed ‘‘apparent wilfull 
perjury,’’ a ‘‘continuing lack of democracy’’ within the 
union and ‘‘oppressive tactics against rank and filers 
seeking to oust corruption leaders.’’ The chairman listed 
141 Teamster officers about whom the Committee had de- 
rogatory information or testimony. Of those, 52 were no 
longer with the union, McClellan said, but in none of the 
52 cases was removal due to action by Hoffa. Seventy- 
three of the 141 had invoked the Fifth Amendment, refus- 
ing to answer the Committee’s questions on the grounds 
that to do so might incriminate them, the statement said. 

RELATED DEVELOPMENT -- Sept. 20 -- Former 
Sen. George H. Bender (R Ohio 1955-57) produced a can- 
celled check for $1,000 made out to the Ohio Conference 
of Teamsters and dated Aug. 24. He previously told the 
Committee he had returned $1,000 paid him by the Ohio 
Teamsters but Committee Counsel Robert F, Kennedy 
said that no record of the return had shown up on the 
Ohio Conference’s books as of Sept. 1. (Weekly Report 
p. 1228) 

Sept. 23 -- Hoffa called on McClellan to resign as 
a Member of the Senate because, he said, McClellan’s 
own state of Arkansas had failed to abide by a Supreme 
Court decision ordering integration of public schools 
and because McClellan did not ‘‘believe the U.S. Consti- 
tution applies to everyone.”’ 


AGENCY PROBE 


COMMITTEE -- House Interstate and ForeignCom- 
merce, Legislative Oversight Subcommittee. 

CONTINUED HEARINGS -- On whether Federal reg- 
ulatory agencies have followed the intent of Congress. 
(Weekly Report p. 1228) 

TESTIMONY -- Sept. 23 -- Subcommittee investiga- 
tor Oliver Eastland said he had discovered conflicting re- 
ports from a former chairman of tiie Federal Communi- 
cations Commission and from principals in a Pittsburgh 
television channel award case, Eastland did not name the 
former chairman but the Subcommittee made it clear it 
was investigating the roles of former FCC Chairman 
George C. McConnaughey and major applicants for Pitts- 
burgh TV Channel 4. 


Eastland said that the former chairman had told a 
Subcommittee investigator that one of the applicants had 
offered to steer private law business to him if he cast a 
favorable vote. Eastland also said the Subcommittee had 
later interviewed two principals in the case who told of 
rumors that the former chairman was attempting to solicit 
$50,000 for his vote from one firm and $20,000 yearly for 
10 years from another. Neither of those interviewed, 
Eastland said, could recall from whom the rumors were 
received. 

(In Columbus, Ohio, where he currently practices law, 
McConnaughey denied he had solicited a bribe. He said 
a lawyer for one ofthe applicants had offered ‘‘to send me 
some business’’ but said he had told the lawyer he ‘‘was 
not interested in this kind of business.’’) 

Sept. 24 -- The Subcommittee officially identified 
McConnaughey as the former FCC chairman mentioned in 
the Sept. 23 testimony. It also identified two Pittsburgh 
lawyers, Earl F, Reed and Lee W. Eckles, as the sources 
of allegations that McConnaughey had solicited a bribe, 

Eastland, in continuing testimony, said Mayor David 
L, Lawrence (D) of Pittsburgh, Democratic nominee for 
Governor of Pennsylvania, wrote FCC Commissioner 
Robert T, Bartley and ex-Commissioner Richard A, Mack 
endorsing Television City Inc., one of the applicants for 
the Pittsburgh television channel award, 

Eastland said Sen. George A. Smathers (D Fla.) ar- 
ranged a meeting in June 1957 between former Commis- 
sioner Mack and Richard Berlin, a representative of the 
Hearst Corp., an affiliate of which was an applicant for 
the Pittsburgh channel. In July 1957 the FCC awarded 
Channel 4 to WCAE Inc., the Hearst affiliate. McCon- 
naughey’s term expired June 30, 1957. Mack resigned 
March 3, 1958 after he had beencharged with misconduct 
in office by the Subcommittee. (Weekly Report p. 291) 

RELATED DEVELOPMENTS -- Sept. 24 -- The Ad 
Hoc Advisory Committee on Allocations, a group set up in 
1955 by the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, released a report onits investigation of the FCC’s 
handling of television channel award cases. Headed by 
Edward L. Bowles, professor at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, the advisory group charged the FCC with 
“‘abdicating its responsibility’’ in the award cases and 
said it ‘‘appeared powerless to anticipate, evaluate or deal 
decisively’’ with the issues involved in the cases, It 
urged Congress to provide at least $500,000 for an inde- 
pendent study to reinforce the FCC’s ‘‘floundering search 
for a solution.’’ The group also recommended ‘‘an objec- 
tive review of the Commission’s mandate, management, 
operation and budget,’’ the establishment of ‘‘authority as 
part of the executive structure,’’ and an ‘‘authoritative 
classified review of the Nation’s radio spectrum as a 
whole, conducted at the executive level.’’ 

Sept. 25 -- A Federal grand jury at Washington, D.C. 
indicted former FCC Commissioner Mack and Miami, 
Fla, Lawyer Thurman A. Whiteside on charges of conspir- 
ing to defraud the United States. (Weekly Report p. 304, 
737) It also indicted Whiteside for ‘‘corruptly’’ influenc- 
ing Mack to vote in favor of his client and indicted Mack 
for receiving sums of money and other things from White- 
side.’’ (For background, 1957 Weekly Report p. 1242) 
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FORMOSA, UN ACTION 


The United Nations General Assembly Sept. 23 ap- 
proved, by a 44-28 vote with 9 abstentions, a United States 
proposal to postpone for another year any consideration 
of the admission to the UN of Communist China. The UN 
action climaxed a week in whichtheU.S, Sept. 20 rejected 
as ‘‘unacceptable”’ a letter from Soviet Premier Nikita 
S. Khrushchev to President Eisenhower warning the U.S. 
to get out of Formosa or face ‘‘expulsion.’’ (For texts 
of statements on letter see p. 1249) 

In the continuing Formosa crisis there were growing 
reports of failure to reach acompromiseincurrent U.S,- 
Communist China talks in Warsaw, and reported demands 
by the Chinese Nationalists for U.S, permission to bomb 
Communist coastal guns blockading the offshore island of 
Quemoy. Defense Secretary Neil H. McElroy Sept. 24 
said following a White House conference that the proposed 
bombings were ‘‘something we would not wish for.... The 
Warsaw talks...furnish a possibility of a negotiated settle- 
ment, I think they ought to be given a chance to succeed,”’ 
he said. (Weekly Report p. 1229) 

The UN General Assembly’s action on Communist 
China was an endorsement of its Steering Committee’s 
12-7 vote Sept. 19 approving the U.S. proposal. It also 
automatically cancelled India’s proposal to place on the 
UN agenda for debate the question of Chinese represen- 
tation. Support ofthe U.S. proposal was weaker, however, 
than in 1957, when action on Communist China’s seating 
was postponed by an assembly vote of 48-27, with 6 ab- 
stentions. The UN’s U.S. representative Henry Cabot 
Lodge Sept. 22 told the assembly the Chinese Communists 
were ‘‘rapidly shooting themselves and shooting the 
world’’ out of a peaceful Formosa settlement. He said 
their bombardment of the offshore islands was ‘‘a further 
disqualification’’ for UN membership. 

British Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd Sept. 25 told 
the General Assembly ‘‘the whole world community should 
join in insisting that this matter should not be settled by 
force,’’ and that his government hoped the Warsaw talks 
would lead to an immediate cease-fire, followed by later 
negotiations on various claims. 

Khrushchev, in his Sept. 19 letter to President Eisen- 
hower, said neither Russia nor Communist China was 
“‘frightened’’ by what they considered ‘‘atomic black- 
mail,’’ and that.there should be no doubt of Russia’s in- 
tentions to support its Chinese allies. The White House, 
in two Sept. 20 statements on the letter, said it was being 
rejected because it was ‘‘replete with false accusations.”’ 
The official Russian news agency, Tass, Sept. 21 said the 
rejection meant President Eisenhower was unwilling to 
‘listen to the voice of reason.”’ 

In two separate Sept. 18 announcements, Defense 
Department spokesmen said the U.S. had sent some 
$90 million in military supplies to Formosa in a 
three-week period since the Quemoy crisis began, 
and that American pilots were authorized to follow a 
“‘hot pursuit’’ policy of retaliation against any Chinese 
Communist plane which might attack them, including 
following such a plane over Communist-held terri- 
tory. 





INTEGRATION 


President Eisenhower Sept. 24 inalettertoJ. Albert 
Rolston, chairman of the Charlottesville Committee for 
Public Education, said: ‘‘Ideeply regret the action of Vir- 
ginia and Arkansas in closing schools that are subject to 
integration orders of the Federal courts.’’ The President 
said ‘‘the direct consequences to the children in those 
schools and the eventual consequences to our Nation could 
be disastrous.’’ Mr, Eisenhower concluded by saying that 
the school closings were ‘‘a material setback...in what we 
have come to regard as a fundamental human right -- the 
right to a public education.’’ Other developments: 

The Little Rock, Ark., stalemate over court-ordered 
school integration and proposals to open private, segre- 
gated schools was left unresolved when a Federal district 
judge Sept. 25 told the school board he was ‘‘without au- 
thority’’ to rule on the legality of leasing the four closed 
high schools to private groups. Judge John E, Miller, in 
declining to rule on the board’s Sept. 23 petition for in- 
structions, said the question involved the constitutionality 
of the state’s recently passed anti-integration laws and 
could be passed on only by a three-judge Federal court. 
Miller also dismissed companion petitions of the Justice 
Department and the National Assn, for the Advancement 
of Colored People, which had asked him to instruct the 
board either that it could not lease the schools, or if it 
did, they must be operated on an integrated basis. The 
Justice Department’s petition, filed as a ‘‘memorandum of 
law’’ by Attorney General William P. Rogers, said the 
leasing plan was a ‘‘sham and artifice’’ that would be ‘‘an 
evasion of and in violation of’’ court orders, (Weekly 
Report p. 1230) 

Little Rock’s high schools were closed pending the 
outcome of a Sept. 27 special referendum on whether they 
should be reopened on an integrated or segregated basis. 
Arkansas Gov, Orval E, Faubus (D) saidina Sept. 18 tele- 
vision address that he had a ‘‘legal plan’’ to operate the 
schools privately. He urged Arkansans not to vote for 
desegregation. The private school plan was termed il- 
legal, however, by 61 Little Rock attorneys, whoissued a 
Sept. 20 statement urging the people to vote for integration 
as less ‘‘distasteful’’ than no public school system at all, 
Integration also was urged in Arkansas during the week by 
the Women’s Emergency Committee to Open Our Schools, 
but the pro-segregation Central High Mothers’ League 
circulated a petition to oust four of the five school board 
members on grounds they were not strongly enough against 
integration. 

In Van Buren, Ark., Judge Miller Sept. 19 denied a 
request on behalf of Negro students that he order the 
school board to reinstate integration, halted Sept. 2 by a 
white student boycott. Miller said he believed the board 
was capable of handling the situation, and on Sept. 22 eight 
Negroes returned to classes. 

In Virginia, more school closings loomed following 
a Sept. 23 denial of Norfolk’s appeal for a one-year 
integration stay. Chief Judge Simon E. Sobeloff of the 
U.S. Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals, in refusing to 
stay a lower court integration order, said, however, 
he would call a special court session to hear an appeal. 
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Around the Copitel -2 
LEAD AND ZINC 


The President Sept. 22, acting to relieve the ‘‘genuine 
distress’’ of the mining industry, utilized the escape 
clause in the General Agreements on Tariffs and Trade 
and imposed import quotas on lead and zinc coming into 
the U.S. The new quotas, to be effective Oct. 1, restricted 
annual lead and zinc imports to 80 percent of the yearly 
average for the five-year period beginning in 1953 and 
ending in 1957. 

Specific quotas were allocated to each of the leading 
nations exporting lead and zinc to the U.S. Because im- 
ports were exceptionally high in recent years, the effect 
of the quotas will be a cut of about 33 percent from last 
year’s imports, rather than 20 percent. The over-all quota 
for lead, including refined metal and ores, will be 354,720 
short tons a year, compared with 521,000 short tons in 
1957. For zinc, the yearly quota will be 520,960 short 
tons, compared with 795,000 in 1957. ‘i 

The escape clause in the reciprocal trade law, which 
authorized the action, provides that any GATT member 
may withdraw or modify a trade concession made on a 
product if the domestic industry producing that product is 
seriously harmed by imports. The U.S. Tariff Commis- 
sion April 24 recommended that the President impose im- 
port quotas on lead and zinc, but the President postponed 
his decision until after Congress had acted onthe Admin- 
istration-backed Domestic Minerals Stabilization Act of 
1958 (S 4036). The bill was rejected Aug. 21 by the 
House. (Weekly Report p. 1093) 

In identical letters to Chairman Harry Flood Byrd (D 
Va.) of the Senate Finance Committee and Wilbur D, Mills 
(D Ark.) of the House Ways and Means Committee, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said his action ‘‘should be of real bene- 
fit to the lead and zinc industry and that benefit should 
increase as our economy moves upward.’’ (For text, 


see page 1249), 
OIL IMPORTS 


The Government’s proposal to revise its program of 
voluntary import quotas of oil was sharply criticized by 
several of the important participants inthe program. The 
effect of the proposal, as announced Sept. 9 by oil import 
administrator Capt. Matthew V. Carson Jr., would be to 
raise the country’s over-all import quota slightly, but to 
lower individual company quotas for some of the large es- 
tablished importers in order to make room inthe import 
field for newer and smaller companies. The over-all quotz 
would be figured on the basis of total oil demand, both 
domestic and export, rather than on the rate of currerit 
domestic production. Individual company quotas, instead 
of being based on past imports, would be set automatically 
at a percentage of current refinery runs, Carson esti- 
mated this percentage as between 12 and 13 percent on 
Jan. 1, 1960, when the rew program will take effect. 

The Texas Independent Producers and Royalty Own- 
ers Assn. was reported Sept. 22 as saying it was in- 
terested in an import program which would maintain a 
healthy domestic industry, but that the new proposal fell 
short of that goal in many respects. The Independent 
Petroleum Assn. of America described the proposal ‘‘as 
a constructive step toward the establishment of adefinite 
long-range program for limitation of imports’’ but said 
the program needed some improvement and that sugges- 
tions would be made within 30 days. 

The Gulf Oil Corp., the nation’s largest importer of 
foreign crude oil, Sept. 17 said it was ‘‘unqualifiedly 


opposed’’ to the revised schedule of import quotas and 
that ‘‘unless substantial modificationis made” Gulf would 
be forced to consider withdrawing completely from the 
voluntary program. (Weekly Report p. 829) 


FILIBUSTER 


Four Northern Senators, Democrats Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey (Minn.) and Paul H, Douglas (Ill.) and Republicans 
Clifford P, Case (N.J.) and Jacob K, Javits (N.Y.), Sept. 
23 said that they had instituted a drive to eliminate the 
filibuster from Senate debate by changing the filibuster 
rule, The four Senators sent letters to all candidates who, 
if elected Nov. 4, will become Senators in January, urg- 
ing them to support the bipartisan move to change Senate 
Rule 22 as soon as the 86th Congress meets Jan. 7. Under 
Rule 22, a two-thirds majority of the Senate is required 
to put anend to protracted debate. The group said the rule 
had been “‘the gravedigger of much effective civil rights 
legislation,’’ They cited in particular the third section of 
the 1957 Civil Rights Act. The section, deleted before 
passage, would have empowered the U.S. Attorney General 
to seek Federal court injunctions to prevent violations of 
civil rights. The Senators said the filibuster rule was the 
“silent executioner’’ of the section, which, they said, 
could have been used in integration cases. (Weekly Re- 
port p. 1006) 


ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics Sept. 19 reported that 
the Consumer Price Index declined in August by two- 
tenths of 1 percent to 123.7. It was the first price drop 
since August 1956. EwanClague, Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics, said the steady inflationary spiral of the past 
two years might be at an end. He forecast a generally 
steady price level for several months. 

In its monthly Survey of Current Business, the Com- 
merce Department Sept. 23 reported that direct private 
investments in 1958 by Americans in foreign lands in- 
creased by $3 billion to aworldwide total of $28.3 billion. 
The flow of private money into Latin America alone since 
January totaled better than $1.3 billion, of which more than 
$900 million went into petroleum. 





Correction 


In the Weekly Report of Sept. 19, p. 1230, Sen, 
John W. Bricker (R Ohio) was described incorrectly 
as calling the Supreme Court’s integration decisions 
an attempt by the Court to create itself as a ‘‘third 
legislative chamber not elected by the people. The 
statement actually referred to other cases not deal- 
ing with integration. 

Bricker Sept. 22 outlined his position on integra- 
tion and the Court as follows: ‘‘I do not regard as 
judicial legislation the Supreme Court’s 1954 de- 
cision in the school segregation case. I have never 
cited that case as an example of judicial legislation 
because it is clearly distinguishable from those cases 
in which the Court has overreached its constitutional 
authority.’’ Bricker said ‘‘an independent judiciary 
must be preserved’’ and that he ‘‘would not be a party 
to any punitive action against the Supreme Court.”’ 
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Around the Capitol - 3 


ADAMS SUBMITS RESIGNATION TO PRESIDENT 


Sherman Adams, assistant to President Eisenhower, 
Sept. 22 resigned his position in a nationwide radio-tele- 
vision address. He said he ‘‘must give full consideration 
to the effect of (his) continuing presence on the public 
scene.’’ He referred to ‘‘a campaign of vilification by 
those who seek personal advantage by my removal from 
public life.’”’ Adams said testimony before the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Legislative Oversight 
Subcommittee had established, in its investigation of 
influence in Federal regulatory agencies, that he had done 
‘*no wrong.”’ 

President Eisenhower, in a letter accepting his as- 
sistant’s resignation, commended Adams for his ‘‘selfless 
and tireless devotion to the work of the White House and 
to me personally....’’ The President called Adams’ work 
‘‘brilliant’’ and ‘‘unselfish.’’ 


COMMENT 


@ DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CHAIRMAN PAUL M, 
BUTLER -- Sept. 23 -- In a national radio and television 
network broadcast for which he received free time to pre- 
sent ‘‘the other side of the Adams case,’’ said he wished 
to tell ‘‘some of the facts glossed over by Mr. Adams.”’ 
There was ‘‘no Democratic plot to vilify Mr. Adams or to 
destroy him,’’ he said, Butler said the President’s as- 
sistant was ‘‘not leaving the White House as the result 
of a stern but fair moral judgment by his superior, 
President Eisenhower.’’ Adams was leaving, he said, 
““because of a decision based on political expediency.’’ 

®@ MEADE ALCORN, Republican National Chairman -- 
Sept. 22 -- The Nation was “‘losing the service of the 
most talented, dedicated and conscientious man whoever 
served on a White House staff.’’ Alcorn said Adams had 
been smeared into leaving office by the ‘‘most outrageous 
use of innuendo, gossip and disregard of American prin- 
ciples of fair play in the history of Congressional inves- 
tigating procedures.”’ 

@ VICE PRESIDENT RICHARD M, NIXON (R) -- Sept. 
22 -- Any “‘fair-minded’’ observer, on examination of 
Adams’ record ‘‘would conclude that he made a superb 
contribution to the efficient operation of the Executive 
Branch of the Government.’’ 

@ REP, JOHN E, MOSS (D Calif.), amember of the Leg- 
islative Oversight Subcommittee -- Sept. 22 -- Comment- 
ing on Adams’ declaration he had done ‘‘nowrong,’’ Moss 
said ‘‘it was my impression that the evidence clearly 
showed to the contrary.’’ He said Adams had ‘‘improp- 
erly intervened and used the considerable power of his 
office to secure information for his friend (Bernard) 
Goldfine.”’ 

@ BERNARD GOLDFINE, Boston industrialist who was 
cited for contempt of Congress for his refusal to cooperate 
with the investigating subcommittee -- Sept. 23 -- Issued 
a statement expressing regret that Adams had resigned. 
He said he believed ‘‘this his resignation was given out of 
regard for President Eisenhower whom he so loyally and 
ably served.’’ 

@ SEN. IRVING M. IVES (R N.Y.) -- Sept. 13 -- said 
Adams ‘‘did the only thing that he could do if he was going 
to help the party and the President.’’ He said he believed 
Adams had not ‘‘always shown good judgment.”’ 

For background see Weekly Report pages 207, 232, 
249, 269, 694, 737, 788-9, 832, 840-1, 877-80, 913, 918, 
948-9, 974, 1016, 1081. 


Following arethetexts of President Eisenhower's Sept. 22 letter to Sherman Adams 
and of Adams’ Sept. 22 radio and television statement announcing his resignation: 


PRESIDENT'S LETTER 


Dear Sherman: 

I deeply deplore the circumstances that have decided you to 
resign as the Assistant to the President. 

Your selfless anc tireless devotion to the work of the White 
House and to me personally has been universally recognized. In 
discharging the responsibilities of your vitally important post, 
with no hope of reward other than your own satisfaction in knowing 
that you have served your country well, your total dedication to 
the Nation’s welfare has been of the highest possible order. 

Your performance has been brilliant; the public has been the 
beneficiary of your unselfish work, After our six years of inti- 
mate association you have, as you have had throughout, my com- 
plete trust, confidence and respect. 

I accept your resignation with sadness. You will be sorely 
missed by your colleagues on the staff and by the departments and 
agencies of the Government, with which you have worked so 
efficiently. With warm regard and highest esteem, 

As ever, 
DWIGHT D, EISENHOWER 


ADAMS' STATEMENT 


Since last June a spirited controversy has taken place in 
which I, Sherman Adams, Assistant to the President, have found 
myself cast in a principal role. This controversy has at times 
unfortunately displaced public consideration of much more import- 
ant and far-reaching problems that directly affect the welfare of 
our country and its people. 

It is quite probable that a great many of you now listening to 
me have expressed some time in the course of this controversy 
and as private citizens your views on the matter. It seems to me 
that nearly everyone active in public life, in one capacity or an- 
other, has done so. I am here tonight to express mine, 

Several months ago, a committee of the House of Representa- 
tives started hearings designed to elicit information as to whether 
or not any person or persons had exerted improper influence upon 
the regulatory agencies of the Government. Inthe course of those 
hearings, I testified before that committee. 

The sworn testimony that I then gave, together with that of 
every responsible official of whom the committee made inquiry, 
clearly established that I had never influenced nor attempted to 
influence any agency, or any officer or employee of any agency 
in any case, decision, or matter whatsoever. 

Despite the fact that this testimony is wholly undisputed, a 
calculated and contrived effort has nevertheless been made to at- 
tack and discredit me. As part of this effort, the committee re- 
ceived completely irresponsible testimony and, without conscience, 
gave ear to rumor, innuendo and even unsubstantiated gossip. 

A campaign of vilification by those who seek personal advan- 
tage by my removal from public life has continued up to this very 
moment. These efforts, it is now clear, have been intended to 
destroy me and insodoing toembarrass the Administration and the 
President of the United States. 

An easy and obvious way to bring such an attack to an end is to 
remove the target. There were those who thought I should resign 
because they felt I had been imprudent in not foreseeing the inter- 
pretation that could be placed upon my exchanging gifts with a 
friend, even of some 15 years standing. 

I am sure that many of you have wondered why i have not 
chosen that course, why -- at the very beginning of the controversy 
-- I did not immediately resign, I would like to tell you why. 

First, it is not -- nor has itever been -- my nature to run in 
the face of adversity and, in my years of public service -- nearly 
20 now -- I have never once done so, 

Second, since I have done no wrong, my resigning could have 
been construed as an admission that I had, in the atmosphere 
which has surrounded the controversy. 

Third, when a man has been afforded the privilege that 
has been mine of serving a great American, agreat humanitarian, 
and a great President -- when a man has come to understand the 

(Continued on p. 1249) 
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ADMINISTRATION POSITION ON ROLE OF SUPREME COURT 


Attorney General William P. Rogers Sept. 17 addressed the National Con- 
ference on Citizenship on the role of the Supreme Court in the U.S. system of gov- 
ernment. Following is the text of Rogers’ statement: 


The early fall of each yearis astirring and significant time 
in our land, Annually, millions of our children return to school 
after the long summer holiday. In eachstate, the public educa- 
tion systems resume the work upon which, ina very real sense, 
our future as a Nation depends. 

However, as you know, there are overhanging clouds this 
year in some places. Inthose places there is resistance, in one 
form or another, to specific decrees of the Federal courts di- 
recting the admission or retention of Negro children in public 
schools together with white children. The situations which exist 
in these places are not merely of local significance. They carry 
serious implications harmful to our system of Government, which 
is based on the principle that we are a Nation in which the rule 
of law reigns supreme. 

Because the problem is a serious one, I thought it would be 
appropriate to discuss some phases of it tonight at this National 
Conference on Citizenship. Certainly it is important that all 
citizens have an appreciation of how sound our system is and 
how harmful it would he to our Nationif a sustained effort were 
made to defy it. 

Four years ago, the Supreme Court of the United States 
announced its unanimous decision in the school segregation 
cases, The Court determined that enforced segregation of the 
races in public school denies ‘‘the equal protection of the laws’’ 
guaranteed by the 14th Amendment of the Constitution. 

The following year the Court, in considering the relief 
which should be accorded the Negro school children, ruled that 
the transition to nondiscriminatory school systems was to take 
place with all deliberate speed. The Court recognized, however, 
that the time and manner of compliance would vary with local 
conditions, It accordingly left to the local school authorities, 
subject to the supervision of the local district courts, the form- 
ulation of appropriate plans for carrying out the decision, The 
Court thus provided that there should be latitude as to the timing 
and as to the details of compliance. It also declared that it 
‘‘should go without saying that constitutional principles cannot 
be allowed to yield simply because of disagreement with them.”’ 

Various notions have been circulated by persons opposed to 
the school decisions. Although the arguments take different 
forms and are expressed in different ways, basically they come 
down to this: that a decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States interpreting the Constitution of the United States is some- 
thing less than an authoritative expression of the law. This is 
an unsound notion which causes misunderstanding and confusion. 


"SUPREME LAW" 


When our forefathers, representing the sovereign people, 
established and ordained the Constitution, they provided that it 
‘‘shall be the supreme law ofthe land.’’ Obviously this is a fun- 
damental concept. 

The Constitution, however, is brief and in many important 
respects is couched in general terms. It is, in Chief Justice 
Marshall’s words, a charter of government ‘‘intended toendure 
for ages to come, and consequently to be adapted to the various 
crises of human affairs.’ 

It is not a lengthy compendium of detailed rules. Indeed, 
it outlines the whole structure of our form of government in a 
mere 4,000 words, and the amendments, spanning more than a 
century and a half, have added only another 2,000. It was in- 
tentionally drafted in broad terms so that it would cover a my- 
riad of situations, many of them only dimly conceived -- many 
wholly unforseeable. Of necessity, these constitutional pro- 
visions acquire specific meaning and content only as they are 
interpreted and applied in concrete cases. This was fully 
recognized by the framers of the Constitution and is inherent 
in the nature of the legal process. 

Let me illustrate how the Constitution takes on meaning. 
Congress is granted the power to regulate commerce among the 
several states. But what is the specific content of the word 
“‘commerce?’’ Does it, for example, mean that Congress can 


regulate the manufacture of goods as well as their transportation? 
If so, inwhat circumstances? The Constitution does not say any- 
thing about child labor or minimum wages. It does not discuss 
monopoly, restraint of trade, or the misbranding of goods. Is 
legislation upon these matters consistent with the underlying 
constitutional purpose? Such questions have been answered 
on a case by case basis over the course of many generations, 


ESSENTIAL SPIRIT 


Let us take another example. The 14th Amendment provides 
that no state shall deprive any person of liberty without due 
process of law. But when is the law’s process due process? 
Suppose that a state prosecutor compels an accused in a criminal 
case to submit to the taking of his footprints or fingerprints, 
Does that violate his constitutional rights? The courts have held 
that the answer is no. On the other hand, suppose that a state 
seeks to obtain physical evidence from an accused by making 
him submit to the use of a stomachpump. Does that violate his 
constitutional rights? The courts have held that the answer is yes, 

To cite additional examples drawn from other constitutional 
provisions, when is asearch and seizure unreasonable? When is 
bail excessive? When is punishment cruel or unusual? Plainly 
such constitutional concepts take on specific meaning only as ap- 
plied to concrete cases by conscientious judges. 

The right of free speech occupies a primary place in our 
constitutional scheme. Yet that right, eventhoughit is not sub- 
ject to any express constitutional limitations, is not deemed ab- 
solute by our courts. As Justice Holmes once said, there is no 
right to shout ‘‘Fire!’’ in a crowded auditorium for the purpose 
of causing a stampede. Similarly, thereisno right to engage in 
libel or slander or to incite riot or insurrection. 

Freedom of religion covers many prerogatives -- the free- 
dom to worship as one chooses or not to worship at all. But, as 
was stated in an early case involving acharge of bigamy, a man 
cannot excuse violations of the criminal law onthe ground of his 
religious beliefs. To permit this, the opinion states, would 
allow ‘‘every citizen to become alawuntohimself. Government 
could exist only in name under such circumstances,”’ 

These illustrations -- and they could be multiplied many 
times over -- show that constitutional provisions are not self- 
executing; they must be interpreted and applied in concrete 
cases. As Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes observed, ‘‘The 
vast body of law which has been developed (under the Constitu- 
tion) was unknown to the fathers, but it is believed to have pre- 
served the essential content and the spirit of the Constitution.” 

How did the framers propose that the Constitution be inter- 
preted? They intended that the ultimate responsibility for in- 
terpreting the Constitution and for determining whether Gov- 
ernmental action squares with Constitutional requirements 
should be vested in the Federal judiciary. 

Artile III provides that ‘‘the judicial power of the United 
States, shall be vested in one Supreme Court, and in such 
inferior courts as the Congress may from time to time ordain 
and establish.’’ To assure the supremacy of the Constitution, 
the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court was defined to extend to 
all controversies arising under the Constitution, including, spe- 
cifically, those to which the states were party. 

The establishment of this judicial power was essential to the 
new plan of government, The framers of our Constitution had ex- 
perienced government under the Articles of Confederation, which 
made no provision for a Federal judiciary. Under that system, as 
you will recall, each state jealously preserved the right to be the 
final judge of its own powers, The result was friction, conflict 
and confusion. A notable example was the prevalent practice of 
the states in imposing prohibitive and discriminatory taxes and 
duties upon goods emanating from sister states. 

The framers were determined that this mistake should not be 
repeated, They concluded that if a nation were to be forged, an 
independent Federal judiciary must be created to determine, 
among other things, the constitutional rights of the individual in 
relation to one another and in relation to the United States, As 
Alexander Hamilton stated in ‘‘The Federalist,’’ ‘A constitution, 
is, in fact, and must be regarded bythe judges, as a fundamental 

(Continued on p. 1250) 
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318 LOBBYISTS REGISTER, 13-YEAR TOTAL IS 5,124 


From Jan. 1 to Aug. 24, 1958, the date the second 
session of the 85th Congress adjourned, 318 individuals 
and organizations registered with Congress as lobbyists 
under the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act. This 
brought to 5,124 the overall total of registrations filed 
under the act since its enactment in 1946, The act re- 
quires that all persons attempting to influence the passage 
or defeat of legislation, directly or indirectly, register 
with the Clerk of the House and the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate. It does not require that a lobbyist withdraw his 
registration when his lobbying activity ceases. 

Many of the lobbyists included in this total have reg- 
istered two or more times; usually each time they were 
employed by a different organization. The total of 5,124 
registrations for the 13-year history of the Lobbying Act 
actually represents only 3,696 different lobbyists and 
pressure groups. Of the318 registrations filed this year, 
only 180 were from persons and groups who had never 
registered before. 

Of the 3,696 unduplicated registrations, 3,127 were 
from individuals, 176 were from law and public relations 
firms and 393 were from organizations, The 180 new 
registrations in 1958 included 137 individuals, 14 law 
and public relations firms and 29 organizations. 


Wages 


Lobbyists’ wages varied as widely as their interests in 
1958. M.Q. Sharpe, a Kennebec, S,.D., lawyer who regis- 
tered for three tribes of Sioux Indians, said he would get 
$350 a day ‘‘plus a contingent fee dependent on success of 
work’”’ for lobbying for three bills authorizing the Govern- 
ment to buy Indian land for the construction of Oahe and 
Fort Randall Dams on the MissouriRiver. All three bills 
were passed by Congress and signed by the President 
(PL 915, 916, 923). 

A Chicago lawyer, H.B. Raskin, said he would be paid 
$50 an hour by the Chicago Mercantile Exchange for his 
efforts tokill two bills which would eliminate futures trad- 
ing inonions, Another Chicago law firm, Mitchell and Con- 
way, which registered for the National Security Committee 
of the National Electrical Manufacturers Assn., re- 
ported that its fee for opposing the importation of heavy 
electrical equipment into this countryin exchange for U.S. 
surplus farm products was $10,000 a month. Many lobby- 
ists said they would receive no compensation at all. Still 
more just left that section of the registration forms blank. 

Attorneys in the Washington law firm of Chapman, 
Wolfsohn and Friedman were the busiest lobbyists in 1958. 
The firm registered five times for five different pressure 
groups with interests ranging from brass totaxicabs. Two 
other Washington law offices, Surrey, Karasik, Gould and 
Ffron and John A. O’Donnell each registered for four 
groups. Surrey, Karasik, Gould and Efron represented 
two foreign firms interested in extending PL 480, author- 
izing the Government to dispose of U.S, farm surpluses 
abroad, the Shell Oil Company and a private claim 
against the Government. O’Donnell worked for the Mexi- 
can merchant marine and three Philippine organizations 
anxious to collect war damage claims from the U.S. 
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Registration Totals 


The Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act of 1946 
requires the registration of all persons attempting to 
influence Federal legislation. The year-by-year 
breakdown of all registrations (including duplica- 
tions) since the law was enacted: 


Year Registrations Year Registrations 
1946* 222 1953 296 
1947 731 1954 413 
1948 447 1955 383 
1949 599 1956 347 
1950 430 1957 392 
1951 342 1958** 318 
1952 204 
*Last four months only. 
**From Jan. 1 through Aug. 24, 

















The railroad lobby, which succeeded in obtaining a 
$700 million Government-guaranteed loan and other bene- 
fits for the ailing industry, was well represented in the 
85th Congress. From January to August 1958, 18 per- 
sons registered, five for the Assn. of American Railroads, 
seven for various state railroad associations and six 
from individual lines. (For additional information on rail- 
road lobbyists, see Weekly Report p. 1210). 

Railway labor unions were right behind their bosses 
in lobbying activity this year. Fourteen persons regis- 
tered for nine different unions. Their legislative in- 
terests were: securing higher pensions under the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, higher unemployment insurance 
benefits and improved safety conditions. 


Ex-Congressmen 


Four former Congressmen represented new clients 
in 1958. Registrations showed the ex-lawmakers and 
their employers included: 

Ex-Rep. John J. O’Connor (D N.Y. 1923-1939), Is- 
brandtsen Co. Inc., a New York shipping firm; ex-Rep. 
John E, Lyle (D Texas 1945-1955), Shell Oil Co.; former 
Senate Democratic Leader Scott W. Lucas (D Ill. 1939- 
1951), World Commerce Corp., New York importers. 

Ex-Rep. Harold O, Lovre (R S.D. 1949-1957) regis- 
tered for two organizations: the Chicago Mercantile Ex- 
change and the Porter Bros. Corp., a mining company in 
Boise, Idaho. 

All but Lyle had previously registered under the 
Lobbying Act as representatives of other organizations. 

An unusual registration was filed by Harry L. King- 
man, a former pitcher for the New York Yankees (1914) 
and a retired coach at the University of California, King- 
man said his legislative interest was ‘‘the Christian con- 
cept of the importance and value of the individual.’’ He 
said he would receive no financial compensation for his 
labors. 
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Pressures On Congress 





- RIGHT-TO-WORK CAMPAIGN 


The AFL-CIO Sept. 20 released a book explaining 
why it opposes right-to-work laws. 

Right-to-work laws forbid contracts requiring work- 
ers t* join the union at a plant whether they want to or 
not. these so-called union shop agreements require new 
employees to join the union within a specified time, usually 
30 days. 

Supporters say right-to-work laws merely protect 
the worker’s freedom of choice. Eighteen states have 
passed right-to-work laws and the voters of six others 
will decide Nov. 4 whether to enact them. 

In an introduction to the 133-page book entitled ‘‘Union 
Security -- the Case Against Right-to-Work laws’’, 
George Meany, AFL-CIO president, contends right-to- 
work legislation ‘‘holds only the promise of weaker 
unions, and weaker unions can only mean lower wages and 
living standards, lower purchasing power, shrunken 
markets, depressed communities and fewer job and profit 
opportunities....”” 

The book and a new AFL-CIO film on right-to-work 
laws will be circulated widely, especially inthe six states 
which vote on right-to-work laws Nov. 4. Here are the 
six states where the question will appear on the ballot 
and the stands of the opposing gubernatorial candidates. 
A “‘for’’ after the candidate’s name indicates he favors 
right-to-work legislation, while ‘‘against’’ means he op- 
poses them, 

@ CALIFORNIA -- Sen. William F, Knowland (R)is for; 
State Attorney General Edmund G, (Pat) Brown (D) against. 

® COLORADO -- Gov. Stephen L. R. McNichols (D) and 
Palmer L. Burch (R) are against. 

© IDAHO -- Neither Gov. Robert L. Smylie (R) nor 
State Sen. A. M. Derr (D) has made right-to-work 
legislation an issue. Smylie stands uncommitted, while 
Derr voted against a right-to-work billinthe state senate. 

® KANSAS -- Gov. George Docking (D) and Clyde M. 
Reed (R) are against. 

@ OHIO -- Gov. C. William O’Neil (R) is for; Michael 
V. DiSalle (D) against. 

@ WASHINGTON -- There is no governorship race. 
In the Senate race, Sen. Henry M, Jackson (D) is against 
right-to-work laws, while his opponent, William B. Bantz 
(R) stands uncommitted. 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTS 


In other recent right-to-work developments: 

@ Former President Harry S. Truman (D) Sept. 8 
released a letter to the California secretary of state 
denying claims made there that he favored right--to-work 
laws. He said he opposed them in his own state, adding 
‘*I don’t see how I could be for them in another.”’ 

@ Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt Sept. 8 said her husband, 
Franklin D, Roosevelt, ‘‘could not have been for right-to- 
work legislation.’’ She said California backers of right- 
to-work legislation used ‘‘weasel words’’ to try to imply 
that her late husband agreed with their stand. ‘‘Such a 
maneuver is a shameful fraud on the public,’’ she said. 

@ Former Gov. Fred Hall (R) of Kansas Sept. 19 
embarked on a Nation-wide speaking tour against right-to- 


work laws. While governor (1954-57), Hall vetoed a right- 
to-work bill. His action cost him his party’s nomination 
for reelection to the governorship. His speaking tour is 
under the sponsorship of the National Council for Indus- 
trial Peace, a newly formed organization co-chaired by 
Mrs. Roosevelt and former Sen, Herbert H. Lehman (D 
N.Y. 1949-57). 

Gov. Robert B, Meyner (D) of New Jersey Sept. 15, 
Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell (R) Sept. 16 and 
Sen. John F, Kennedy (D Mass.) Sept. 18 came out 
against right-to-work laws in speeches at the United 
Steelworkers of America (AFL-CIO) convention in At- 
lantic City. 

The Chamber of Commerce of the U.S, in its Sept, 
19 ‘‘Washington Report’’ offered kits explaining the 
advantages of right-to-work laws and urged its members 
to distribute them to such opinion moulders as com- 
munity leaders and editors. 


LAWS ON BOOKS 


These states already have enacted right-to-work 
laws: Florida (enacted in 1944); Arizona, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Iowa, Nebraska, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas and Virginia (all 1947); 
Nevada (1952); Alabama (1953), Mississippi, South Carol- 
ina, Utah (all 1954); Indiana (1957). Ofthose states, only 
Indiana is heavily industrialized. 





Pressure Points 


@® AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSN, -- Russell E, Sing- 
er, executive vice president, Sept. 16 at the association’s 
annual meeting said the Federal highway program would 
be delayed five to 10 years under its current financing 
schedule unless Congress poured more money into the 
program, He recommended setting up a separate highway 
trust fund which would not be counted as part of the 
national debt in budget calculations, The AAA delegates 
adopted a resolution opposing further increases in Federal 
gasoline taxes to raise more money for highway con- 
struction. 

@® AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSN, --Rep. Aime J. Forand 
(D R.I.) author of a bill (HR 9467) to provide Federal 
medical insurance for aged on social security rolls, 
Sept. 19 criticized the ,AMA’s pressure tactics against 
his bill. He cited an AMA questionnaire to members 
designed to get detailed information on Members of Con- 
gress to help the organization’s campaign against the 
Forand bill. (Weekly Report p. 663) 

@ LOBBY SUIT -- Federal District Court Judge Edward 
M. Curran Sept. 16 ordered the National Tax Equality 
Assn, to reveal the names of its members who con- 
tribute $50 or more ayear. The National Milk Producers 
Federation is suing NTEA on grounds its lobbying tactics 
violate the antitrust laws. The NTEAnever has revealed 
its list of members. Its board ofdirectors also runs the 
National Associated Businessmen. Both organizations 
long have been fighting against alleged tax advantages 
enjoyed by cooperatives. (Weekly Report p. 1210) 
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Presidential Report 








LEAD, ZINC IMPORTS 


President Eisenh Sept. 22 d that he was limiting lead and zinc im- 
ports. He sent the following letter to Sen. Harry Flood Byrd (D Va.) and Rep. Wilbur D, 
Mills (D Ark.), chairmen, respectively, of the Senate Finance and House Ways and 
Means Committees (Weekly Report p. 1244): 





Dear Mr, Chairman: 

In my letter to you of June 19, 1958, I stated that I was sus- 
pending consideration of the recommendations of the United States 
Tariff Commission in Escape-Clause Investigation No. 65 on lead 
and zinc, I pointed out that a final decision would be appropriate 
after the Congress had completed its consideration of the proposed 
minerals stabilization plan. The Congress did not, as you know, 
enact this plan. 

After full consultation with the Trade Policy Committee and 
other interested agencies of the Executive branch, I have decided 
to accept the unanimous findings of the Tariff Commission respect- 
ing injury. There is no doubt that the domestic producers are in 
genuine distress, They have substantially curtailed their production 
and large commercial stocks have accumulated within this country. 
At the same time, the prices of both lead and zinc have declined 
and, despite decreased demand, import levels have remained high. 

In seeking a solution which will afford adequate relief to the 
domestic industry, I am also conscious of the importance to the 
economies of friendly countries of exports of lead and zinc to the 
United States. There is no doubt that in the long term the United 
States will continue to be an important market for lead and zinc 
producers abroad, With these considerations in mind, and with 
the aim of finding a wayto share with exporting countries the bur- 
dens caused by the present condition of world overproduction, 
representatives of this Government have recently participated in 
discussions of this problem with other nations, I am hopeful that, 
with the good will and cooperation of all major exporting and im- 
porting countries, mutually acceptable solutions can be found. 

Meanwhile, the condition of the domestic producers admits of 
no further delay in taking remedial measures, After a careful 
examination of the commission’s report, including its alternative 
proposals for meeting the problem, I have decided to establish a 
quota limiting imports to 80 percent of average annual commercial 
imports during the five years 1953-57, asset forth in the attached 
copy of my proclamation of today. This quota is allocated by coun- 
tries and represents an equitable approach to a difficult problem 
affecting many sources of supply. 

I recognize that the imposition of quotas is an unusual step, 
put it is better suited than a tariff increase to the unique circum- 
stances of the case and more likely to lead to enduring solutions 
beneficial to the entire lead and zinc industry. These limitations 
represent a 20 percent reduction from the levelof average annual 
imports during the last five years. This action should be of real 
benefit to the lead and zinc industry, and that benefit should in- 
crease as our economy moves upward. 

Sincerely, 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


REFUSAL OF NOTE 


The White House Sept. 20 issued the following two statements in connection with 
President Eisenhower's refusal to accept a note from Nikita Khrushchev, dated Sept. 20, 
which replied to a note of Sept. 12 from Mr. Eisenhower (Weekly Report p. 1234, 1243): 


FIRST STATEMENT 


President Eisenhower received this morning from the United 
States embassy in Moscow the text of a lengthy communication 
from Chairman Khrushchev regarding the Far Eastern situation, 
This communication is replete with false accusations; it is 
couched in language that is abusive and intemperate; it indulges in 
personalities; it contains an inadmissible threat. 

All of this renders the communication unacceptable under 
established international practice. Accordingly it has been 
rejected and the United States Chargé d’ Affaires in Moscow has 
been instructed to return the communication to the Soviet govern- 
ment. 
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SECOND STATEMENT 


The letter from Chairman Khrushchev which the President has 
rejected dealt with a serious situation that has developed in the 
area of Taiwan (Formosa) since the Chinese Communists, on Aug. 
23 began their armed attack, Mr. Khrushchev demanded that the 
United States Fleet and armed forces should at once withdraw from 
Taiwan and neighboring waters and ‘‘go home,’’ He said that 
unless this were done the Chinese Communists, with the support 
of the Soviet Union, would have no choice except ‘‘the expulsion’’ 
of United States forces. 

It is tragic that Soviet military despotism should support the 
use of force to achieve expansionist ends. 

The charter of the United Nations requires that the nations 
shall settle their disputes by ‘‘peaceful means.’’ The United States 
stands ready to dothat and, indeed, is now seeking a peaceful solu- 
tion through ambassadorial talks at Warsaw. Butit is not easy to 
negotiate under such threats as the Soviet Union now makes. We 
deeply deplore the use of such threats. 

The United States considers the Soviet viewpoint to be gro- 
tesque and dangerous. Indeed, only in an‘‘upside-down’’ world could 
it be argued that it is ‘‘aggression’’ when the United States co- 
operates with a friendly government purely for defense, but that 
it is ‘‘peace’’ for the Soviet Union to pledge its support to the 
Chinese Communist regime in its effort to acquire by armed force 
territory over which it has never exercised authority. 


MUTUAL SECURITY 


Following is the text of President Eisenhower's Sept. 16 letter to Chairman Theo- 
dore Francis Green (D R.|.} of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, in reply to a 
letter from Green and other Committee members urging increased stress on economic 
assistance in the Mutual Security Program (Weekly Report p. 1231): 


Dear Mr. Chairman: 

I appreciate your August 25 letter, co-signed by several of 
your colleagues, and also the separate comments of Senators 
Smith and Capehart. Certainly we agree fully as to the already 
great and steadily growing importance of our economic assistance 
programs. For a considerable time I have urged their expansion 
and have been gratified by the Committee’s support, but unfortu- 
nately the Congress as awhole has sharply reduced the appropria- 
tions. Additional emphasis on these programs is being considered, 
and I judge from your letter that in this effort I can continue to 
count on your Committee’s support. 

As for the military part of mutual security, 1 am acutely con- 
scious of its world-wide implications. Not onlyhave requests for 
funds for the military programs been reduced appreciably since 
this Administration took office, but the percentage of the total effort 
devoted to military and related aid has been also substantially de- 
creased, Enlargement of our economic programs next year would 
of course further decrease the military proportion. 

Because both of these programs --the military as well as the 
economic -- serve our national interests, an increasing of one at 
the expense of the other could have veryharmful effects. Without 
prejudging the matter, I must say that the threatening posture of 
the Sino-Soviet Bloc, the importance of our collective security 
relationships and the increasing cost of weapons will require a 
most careful weighing of the security impact of further reductions 
in military programs before they can be seriously contemplated, 

I have sent copies of your letter toSecretary Dulles and Secre- 
tary McElroy. Please give your colleagues my assurance that their 
views will have thoughtful attention as next year’s program is 
readied for submission to Congress. 

Sincerely, 
DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


ADAMS 
(Continued from p. 1245) 


selflessness and the dedication with which that President has 
served all of our people, regardless of race, creed, religious or 
political persuasion -- it poses a decision, as I am sure you can 
readily appreciate, difficult in the extreme to make. 








Presidential Report - 2 


Against my distate for giving any grounds whatever to the 
charge of retreating under fire, against mydesire to complete my 
duty during the remaining two years of the term for which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was elected, I must give full consideration to the 
effect of my continuing presence on the public scene. Under the 
circumstances and in light of the events of the past three months in 
which I have been made to be directly concerned, I must ask my- 
self whether my retention in office might conceivably delay or re- 
tard, even in small degree, the achievement of those goals of 
President Eisenhower which yet lie ahead. Another factor that I 
feel I must consider is whether the retentionof my services might 
possibly diminish the chances which my party has of regaining con- 
trol of the Congress in the November elections. 

Within the past few days Ihave reached a decision. Early this 
morning I flew from Washington to the President’s vacation head- 
quarters at Newport. I conferred with him and, in the course of 
that conference, tendered my resignation. This he has accepted, 
to be effective as soon as anorderly transition can be arranged for 
the assumption of my duties and responsibilities. 

This action of mine is final and unqualified. It is not open to 
reconsideration. 

It is my steadfast belief that the principles and programs for 
which Dwight Eisenhower stands serve the best interests of our 
country and, indeed, the people of the free world. 

They deserve to be strengthened through the support of every- 
one of us. I believe that I can now best serve my President, and 
contribute to the support of his objectives, by the course that I 
have undertaken to follow. 

I am now about to retire, after nearly six years, from the po- 
sition in which I have served with pride and which I have given my 
best efforts to hold with honor. 

Now nearly 20 years of public service come to a close, but I 
can say that it has brought a depth of satisfaction that will always 


be with me. 
SUPREME COURT 


(Continued from p. 1246) 


law. It therefore belongs to them to ascertain its meaning, as well 
as the meaning of any particular act proceeding from the legis- 
lative body.”’ 

The vital role that the Court was intended to fill as the final 
arbiter in constitutional controversies was reaffirmed in the first 
Judiciary Act of 1789, That act, passed by a Congress in which the 
framers of the Constitution were the most prominent members, 
explicitly defined the Supreme Court’s jurisdiction to adjudicate 
cases involving the claim that a state statute, or action taken pur- 
suant to a state law, is repugnant to the Constitution. 

The concept that the judiciary finally must determine challeng- 
es to the constitutionality of acts of the Federal and state govern- 
ments is central toour political structure. It provides the means by 
which constitutional conflicts are resolved, the means which enable 
us to remain a country of numerous states united in a single Nation. 

Who can doubt the wisdom of the framers in creating an in- 
dependent Federal judiciary? And who can doubt the wisdom of 
empowering the justices to resolve constitutional controversies and 
other issues of national moment? Under the system thus conceived, 
we became a united nation. Wehavedemonstrated the capacity to 
overcome, in the national interest, local rivalries, factionalism 
and internal conflict. We have weathered every constitutional 
crisis and our Constitution has become stronger with the passing 
years. No person mindful of our history would detract from the 
great role which the independent judiciary has played in the de- 
velopment of our Nation or weaken the high respect to which it 
is justly entitled. 

The framers were, of course, aware that the decisions of the 
Supreme Court would not always be universally popular. They rea- 
lized that attacks would be made upon the Court in its role of in- 
terpreting the Constitution. Speaking of immoderate assaults upon 
the institution of the Court, the authors of ‘‘The Federalist’’ warned 
“‘that the inevitable tendency of such a spiritis to sap the founda- 
tions of public and private confidence, and tointroduce in its stead 
universal distrust and distress.’’ The same holds true today. 

To come back to the school segregation cases, the clause in the 
Constitution which the Court was called upon to interpret is the 
clause in the 14th Amendment guaranteeing ‘‘the equal protection 
of the laws.’’ The Court, after long and careful deliberation and 
by unanimous decision, concluded that a segr2gated public school 
system violates that clause. There has thus been a definitive 


determination, by the court ultimately charged with making the 
determination, as to the constitutional rights of Negro school child- 
ren. As a Nation, we must meet the test of assuring to all persons, 
whatever their color or creed, the free exercise of their lawfully 
determined rights and the full measure of the law’s protection, 

Of course, persons who disagree with decisions of the court 
interpreting constitutional rights are free to seek change by the 
orderly process of constitutional amendments, However, individ- 
uals may not determine for themselves when they will obey the 
decrees of the courts and when they will ignore them. Constitu- 
tional rights must not yield to defiance or lawlessness, 

The Constitution provides that the President, Members of 
Congress, other Federal officials and the governors, legislators 
and judicial officers of the states shall be ‘‘bound by oath or af- 
firmation to support this Constitution.’” The duty embraced by 
the oath of office requires support of the Constitution, not as each 
individual officer, Federal or state, believes it should or might be 
interpreted, but as it is interpreted byourcourts. Similarly each 
person who owes his allegiance to the United States has this duty, 
Free government could not long exist otherwise. 

In our history, of course, acts of Congress have met consti- 
tutional objection, and the Congress has recognized and accepted 
the role of the Court. In the steel seizure case, President Tru- 
man recognized the Supreme Court’s decision on a Constitutional 
issue which directly involved the President’s powers. And it has 
been settled since the adoption of the Constitution that state laws 
and state action must comply with constitutional requirements, 
As I have pointed out, this was a major concern of the framers of 
the Constitution. Had they provided otherwise, we would still be 
a collection of independent states rather than a United States, 

The supreme court of North Carolina stated in a recent 
decision related to the school controversy: 


‘*.,. the Constitution of the United States takes precedence 
over the constitution of North Carolina.... In the interpretation 
of the Constitution of the United States, the Supreme Court of the 
United States is the final arbiter. Itsdecision in the Brown case 
is the law of the land and will remain so unless reversed or al- 
tered by constitutional means, Recognizing fully that its decision 
is authoritative in this jurisdiction, any provision of the constitu- 
tion or statutes of North Carolina in conflict therewith must be 
deemed invalid.” 


The very court which made that statement had been long and 
deeply committed to the view that separationofthe races in public 
schools was legally permissible. That did not for one moment blind 
it to the necessity of recognizing that the ultimate responsibility 
for interpreting provisions of the Federal Constitution is vested 
in the Supreme Court of the United States. 

No one should overlook the fact that in certain areas of the 
country there are very difficult problems of adjustment and ac- 
commodation, But these difficulties, Iam convinced, can be over- 
come -- not, of course, by an attitude of defiance, which is futile 
and damaging -- but by a determination on the part of men of 
good will to find constructive solutions within the guidelines marked 
out by the Supreme Court. 

In summary, I think the following propositions are clear: 

First. The Constitution is the supreme law of the land. 

Second. Constitutional provisions take on meaning and content 
as they are interpreted and applied in specific cases. 

Third. The Supreme Court, under our Federal system of 
Government, is charged with the ultimate responsibility of inter- 
preting and applying the provisions of the Constitution and adjudi- 
cating specific rights which are asserted thereunder. 

Fourth, If there is a disagreement with the Constitution as 
interpreted by the courts, the people have a right to change it by 
the orderly process of constitutional amendment. 

Fifth. There is no right, however, to flout the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. As the President said, 
‘Every American must understand that if an individual, a com- 
munity, or a state is going successfully and continuously to defy 
the Court then there will be anarchy.”’ 

These propositions are not novel. But since they are vital, 
they cannot be restated too often. Individual character depends 
upon basic virtues. So, too, the strength of a nation rests upon 
its devotion to fundamental principles. Perhaps the most im- 
portant of these fundamental principles is respect for the lawfully 
determined rights of others and a firm dedication to the rule of 
law. 
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What’s Ahead? 





Dates are listed as released by sources and are sometimes subject to change. 


Committee Hearings 


Sept. 29, 30 -- TEXTILE INDUSTRY PROBLEMS, Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, Textile Subc., 
Clemson and Charlotte, S.C, 

Oct. 9, 10 -- PROBLEMS OF INDEPENDENT GLASS 
DEALERS, Senate Select Small Business, Monopoly 
Subc., Washington, D.C, 

Nov. 7, 10, 12 -- WILDERNESS AREA PRESERVATION, 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs, Bend, Ore., San 
Francisco, Calif., and Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Nov. 17-21 -- TAXATION OF LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANIES, House Ways and Means, Internal Revenue 
Taxation Subc. 


Elections 


Nov. 4 -- State and national general elections. 


Other Events 


Sept. 29-Oct. 1 -- NATIONAL WATERSHED CONGRESS, 
Statler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas, Texas. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 2 -- NATIONAL GUARD ASSN. OF THE 
U.S., 80th general conference, Atlantic City, N.J. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 4 -- INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS (AFL-CIO), annual 
convention, Cleveland, Ohio. 

. 1-2 -- THEODORE ROOSEVELT CONSERVATION 
CONFERENCE, Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo., 
speeches by Sens. Estes Kefauver (D Tenn.) and 
Wayne Morse (D Ore.). 

. 1-3 -- PETROLEUM LAND MANAGEMENT, 2nd 
annual national conference, McMurry College, 
Abilene, Texas. 

. 1-4 -- INTERDEPARTMENTAL AIR COORDINAT- 
ING COMMITTEE, international symposium on air 
navigation, Washington, D. C., and Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

. 2, 3 -- NATIONAL HOUSING CENTER, 2nd annual 
national executive marketing conference, San 
Antonio, Texas. 

. 5-8 -- NATIONAL ASSN. OF FOOD CHAINS, 25th 
annual meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. 

. 6 -- SUPREME COURT, regular session convenes, 
Washington, D.C, 

. 6 -- WORLD BANK AND INTERNATIONAL MONE- 
TARY FUND, governors conference, New Delhi, 
India. 

. 6-9 -- UNITED STONE AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
WORKERS OF AMERICA (AFL-CIO) convention, 
New York, N.Y. 

. 6-10 -- RAILWAY PATROLMEN’S INTERNATION- 
AL UNION (AFL-CIO), convention, Chicago, Ill. 
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. 6-11 -- INTERNATIONAL CHEMICAL WORKERS 

UNION (AFL-CIO), annual convention, Washington, 
D.C. 

. 7-9 -- CONGRESS ON BETTER LIVING, 2nd annual 
meeting, Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C. 

. 8-12 -- INTER-AMERICAN PRESS ASSN., general 
assembly, Hotel Plaza, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

.9-- VICE PRESIDENT NIXON, address to Ohio 
Republican convention, Columbus, Ohio. 

. 11-15 -- NATIONAL TIRE DEALERS AND RE- 
TREADERS ASSN., 38th annual convention, Shrine 
Auditorium and Exposition Hall, Los Angeles, Calif. 

. 13-17 -- INTERNATIONAL TIMBER MEETING, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

. 13-17 -- MARINE AND SHIPBUILDING WORKERS 
OF AMERICA (AFL-CIO), annual convention, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, 

. 14-16 -- NATIONAL ASSN, OF HOME BUILDERS, 
women’s conference on housing, Washington, D.C, 

. 16-18 -- NATIONAL EDITORIAL ASSN., fall meet- 
ing, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

. 16-23 -- GATT, 13th annual session of contract 
parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade, Geneva. 

. 20-Nov. 15 -- SOUTHEAST ASIA DEVELOPMENT, 
conference of 18 Colombo Plan nations, Seattle, Wash. 

. 23-26 -- SUPERMARKET INSTITUTE, midyear 
conference, Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Nov, 4-7 -- WE, THE PEOPLE, annual convention, speech 
by Rep. Ralph W. Gwinn (R N.Y.), Chicago, II]. 

Nov. 4-Dec, 5 -- UNESCO, 10th general conference of the 
UN Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization, 
Paris. 

Nov. 6 -- AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, meeting, 
Washington, D.C, 

Nov. 10-12 -- GROCERY MANUFACTURERS OF AMER - 
ICA INC., annual meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N.Y. 

Nov. 12-16 -- NATO, 4th annual parliamentary confer- 
ence, Paris. 

Nov. 17-18 -- AMERICAN BANKERS ASSN., 7th national 
agricultural credit conference, Sheraton Fontenelle 
Hotel, Omaha, Neb. 

Nov. 17-19 -- NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE COUNCIL, 
45th national convention, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N.Y. 

Nov. 19-21 -- NATIONAL RECLAMATION ASSN., 27th 
annual meeting, Rice Hotel, Houston, Texas. 

Nov. 24, 25 -- NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON METRO- 
POLITAN GROWTH, sponsored by the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S,, Sheraton-Park Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

Nov. 25 -- National corn price support referendum. 

Dec, 8-11 -- VEGETABLE GROWERS ASSN, OF AMER- 
ICA, annual convention, Hotel Cleveland and Public 
Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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GOP in Dixie age. another Little Rock before election day, the Repub- 

ican party has excellent prospects of holding its own in 
this year’s voting in the 13 Southern states. The GOP is defending 10 House seats 
in the South. Republican incumbents face hard fights in four or five districts, but 
not one of the incumbents, for the moment at least, can be called an underdog, 
Nevertheless, in the larger picture, the South remains overwhelmingly Democratic, 
Democrats are certain to retain the seven governorships and six Senate seats up 


this year. (Page 1235) 
Floating Funds 


Federal spending to stem the rising tide of water 
pollution all over the U.S. flows past the $100 million 
mark this month. Backers of the program call it 
the first real breakthrough in longstanding efforts to 
conserve water by keeping it clean. The idea is to 
persuade communities to clean the water they use 
before sending it downstream to the next town. The 
persuasion is in the form of Federal dollars to help 
build community sewage plants. Communities can 
get about one dollar from the Federal Government 
for every three they spend on their own for disposal 
plants. (Page 1238) 


In the Capitol Lobbies 


For one big business, 1958 was definitely not a reces- 
sion year: lobbying. Altogether, 180 newcomers 
joined the small army of 3,696 registered lobbyists 
who constitute the unofficial ‘‘third house’’ of Con- 
gress. Their interests were as numerous and wide- 
ranging as the affairs of the United States Govern- 
ment itself -- railroads, labor, Indian land, natural 
gas, taxation, veterans’ affairs, even ‘‘the Christian 
concept of the importance and value of the individ- 
ual.’’ Atalented lobbyist is a well-paid man: five fig- 
ure salaries are commonplace; his workshop ranges 
from a hole in the wall to a plush suite, (Page 1247) 





The Right to Work 


Right to work legislationis fast becoming an 
explosive political issue all over the Nation. In 
California it figures heavily in Sen. William F, 
Knowland’s campaign for Governor and in several 
other states, it’s assuming a bigger and bigger 
role in the electoral battle. Organized labor is 
strongly against it; many business groups favor 
it. Despite labor opposition, right to work laws 
have been passed in 18 states; six others have 
such proposals on the ballot. (Page 1248) 
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Adams Resigns 


After months of bitter controversy, Presi- 
dential Assistant Sherman Adams gave up his 
White House post. In a radio-television speech 
Sept. 22, Adams denied he ever had used his po- 
sition as assistant to the President to influence 
Federal regulatory agencies in favor of friends, 
but said he was resigning lest Administration 
programs be endangered by the controversy. 
While the President accepted the resignation 
‘‘with sadness,’’ Democratic National Chairman 
Paul Butler said it was dictated solely by ‘‘po- 
litical expediency.”’ (Page 1245) 











Agencies and Influence 


New allegations of improper influence inthe Federal 
regulatory agencies were made before the House 
Legislative Oversight Committee last week. This 
time they involved an alleged bribe offer tothe form- 
er chairman of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. In Washington, a Federal grand jury indicted 
former FCC commissioner Richard A, Mack and 
Floridian Thurman A, Whiteside on charges of im- 
proper conduct in the award of a television license, 
Whiteside was accused of ‘‘improperly’’ corrupting 
Mack and Mack of taking a bribe. (Page 1242) 


Integration 


On the heels of a vigorous statement by Attorney 
General William P. Rogers on the role of the Supreme 
Court in the U.S, constitutional structure, governors 
of 16 states assembled in Lexington, Ky., for the 
Southern Governors’ conference. They took no action 
on integration, rejecting both a proposal to ask Con- 
gress for help and a proposal to commend Arkansas 
and Virginia for their resistance to desegregation. 
In Virginia and Arkansas, meanwhile, a number of 
schools remained shut as new court action was pre- 
pared. (Page 1241, 1243, 1246) 
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